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The docunent discussed the functions of intermediate 
educational units their relation to rural schools, and the unique 
needs of rural schools. Chapter I traced the developaent of th€ 
American school systei froa its inception in colonial America to 
contesporary tines. Characteristics of America's rural population 
vere identified and briefly explained, focusing on educational 
opportunities in rural areas. The development of the intermediate 
educational unit vas folloved from its origin as a county unit to its 
relatively recent emergence as a regional one. Chapter II contained a 
detailed comparison of these units, explaining that intermediate 
units organised on a regional basis are much more efficient and 
economical than those limited by county lines. Chapter III discussed 
several specific programs provided through regional intermediate 
units which appeared to meet the needs of both small and large 
schools. Recommendations for bettering rural education covered: (1) 
regulatory versus service roles, emphasizing that, vhen regional 
programs are more effective than similar ones offered by individual 
schools, these schools should be required to participate in the 
regional program; (2) boards of control, vhich should represent the 
clientele organizations of the regional units; (3) financing, 
including guaranteed basic funding for core program operations; (4) 
staffing, especially the intermediate unites chief executive and his 
administrative team, and (5) improving services to rural schools 
through these regional intermediate units. (KH) 
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Qiapter I 
UNIC3UE NEEDS OF WJRAL SCHOOLS 

pevolopment of the American Public Education System 

Americcn education began with t.he colonial period, during vrfilch time 
Europeaj) school systems were tiriuisplanted to America. The settlers viio 
migrated to this country in the seventeenth century were basically reli- 
gious, and as such possessed primarily religion-oriented educational 
motivations. In accord with the beliefs of the original colonists that 
a person could be spiritually lost if unable to read the Bible, The Old 
Deluder Law of 1647" was legislated. The Massachusetts Bay Colony there- 
by provided an early legal structure fcr the education of its youth, 
though the law did not provide funds either for the support of education 
or for the establishment of a school system (Hillway, 1964: pp» 13-14) • 

Schools varied v/idely throughout the colonies, with the **dame echocl" 
typical of the primitive approach to education. Classes in such a school 
were conducted for children in the home of a poor widow^ needing extra 
funds to supplement her income from sewing. In New Bigland, however, a 
one-room school house was erected and a schoolmaster employed vrfien a town 
grew large enough to warrant it. Schools in the Middle Colonies varied 
with the national origins of the colonists, v*iile in the South, plantation 
families hired tutors for their children and also provided for the edu- 
cation of the poor (Hillway, 1964: P» 14). 

In the eighteenth century, religious orientation tn the Amerdcan 
schools had begun to be replaced with more practical subject matter. By 
this time, the country had experienced an expanded econony, characterized 
by successful merchants and craftsmen located tn urban centers. A new 
type of education was needed in the form of technical and commercial design 
to help meet the nation's expanding econony. An intellectual of that time, 
Benjamin PVanklin, encouraged the establishment of the ••Academy, which 
reflected the enthusiasm of Americans of the eighteenth century for prac- 
ticality in education (Hillway, 1964: pp. 14-15). 

In discussing what he referred to as the American school system's 
"seven battles," Ellwood P. Cubberly (1934: pp. 176, 177) led the fight 
to make the schools entirely free. It was not until the end of the 
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eighteenth century that Americans discarded the religious dcxainatiuni of 
the schools and instituted nonsectarian and free schools. Even as late 
as 1660| monies to run schools canie from personal donations, lotteries, 
land grants, tuitioru fees, and related sources (Hillway, 196/*: p. 15)- 

Generally, ihe city schools vjere advanced, developcnentally, beyond 
those in the ruiral areas of a state. Graded, free schools were established 
in California, New York, and Pennsylvania, for exazuple, in the 1860s 
(Good, 1962: p. 153). 

Dy the later ISOOs, a new era had dawned on American education. 
Schools were being affected by the opening of the West, th^growth of 
towns I invention of farm machinery, and the use of industry. In New 
Hampshire, for example, the 1870 census reflected that vdthin a span of 
fifty years, the percentage of population living on farms had diminished 
frcOT 80^ to 25 percent (Good, 1962: pp. 154-55). 

Industrial Revolution 

With the advent of the academy concept of schooling, installed in 
the middle of the eighteenth century, schools had begun to view the 
ftinction of education as being something beyond tJfS^Aristotelian ideal 
of the pui'suit of knowledge for its own sake. Actually, practicality 
and instruroentalism in education emerged, as was manifested by the 
utilitarian character ol* the curriculum of the original academy proposed 
by Benjamin Franklin (Brubacher, 19/*?: p. 83). This change in the 
direction of education was, according to Brubacher (1947: p. 84) t 
••credited to the middle-class viewpoint and fiirthered by the general 
spirit of the colonialists ♦ ideology that hard, industrious work was 
important in yielding independence^ enterprise and self-reliance.** The 
Industrial Revolution ••accelerated the development of capitalism and the 
nineteenth-century ascendency of middle-class ideals** (Brubacher, 1947: 
pp. 85-^) • Furthered by Horace Mann's insistence that state-supported 
schools would be conducive to a better-educated citizenry, other leaders, 
such as Henry Barnard and James Carter, led in the strtiggle to establish 
state schools (Milhem, 1959: p. 50B). 

••By 1B70,** according to Mulhem (1959) t •'the groundwork of our jxxblic 
school system had been firmly laid, but the superstructure was still very 
imperfect [p. 617] •*• The right to establish high schools was being 



legally questioned chiring this time* The first conclusive answer came 
in l67h when the Michigan Supreme Court held that it %*a3 constitutional 
for the school district ox* Kalamazoo to collect- taxes for the suppoi-t of 
a high school (Van Til, 1971: p. Ikl)^ This decision set the stage for 
a national expansion of paiblic education to all levels. 

Move to the Conrprehensive High School 

The end of the nineteenth century and the beginning of the twentieth 
century constituted an important benchmark in American education; for 
while the nineteenth century was essentially rural and agricultural! 
by the turn of the century a trend toward urbanization and industriali- 
zation had emerged. Families began migrating from the farms, hamlets, 
villages, and towns to establish residences in urban settings (Van Til, 
1971: P* 295). Beginning* in the early twentieth century, jAU-osopAiical 
influences militated toward shaping schools to accept an ever-increasing 
responsioility for education. The progressive education movement, for 
example, though concerned with experimentation and instructional method- 
ology t also had the attendant effect of expanding the general scope of 
the schools' responsibilities for educating the child. Subsequently, 
with the advent of worldwide economic depression and the rise of fascism 
in the 1930s i progressive education became closely attuned to social 
needs and interests (Van Til, 1971: p» 154) • The stage was set by this 
time for the continued expansion of school programs and offerings. Fur- 
ther, the schools continued to assume more and more responsibility for 
the process of education. Although there were, and are, criticisms of 
the effects of the progressive education movenent, its influences on 
broadening the concerns of American education and providing the settirig 
for ••the transformation of the schools'* are now quite evident. 

The development of the ••comprehensive hiijh school'^ is noted by 
Conant (l959: pp. 7$ 8-12) in his report oft TJie American Hi^h School 
Today . Con^t characterizes the responsibility of the American public 
education system in his description of a comprehensive high school: 
••the public high school is expected to provide education for all the 
youth living in a town, city, or district** [p. ?• According to this 
critic, thousands of such schools exist throughout the United States and 
atteinpt to acconsnodate all the youth in their respective communities. 



This type of school is a reflection of American economic history and the 
American devotion to the ideals of equality of opportunity and equality 
of status* However, the term ••comprehensiveness'' should be considered 
carefully, for as Conant (1959: p» 13) suggests, there are "degrees of 
comprehensiveness" v^ch relate to the adequacy or level of acceptability 
of the schools' accomplishments in achieving their educational goals. 

Present Demands? on Schools 
A trademark of American schools since the 19205 has been the ten- 
dency to expand the curriculum and to offer increased educational oppor- 
tunities to students. Although contemporary critics have vocalized on 
numerous occasions the needs for change, a cxarsory comparison of the 
school of fifty years ago and the typical school of today will yield 
significant contrast. Organized to go beyond the essentialist's notion 
of education being a rigid inculcation* of the hard core of basic educa- 
tional subjects (Morris, 1961: p. 340), the typical modem school aspires 
to address educationally as many issues relevant to student needs as 
possible. 

The rationale for the acceptance by schools of a role of expanding 
responsibility is clear. Recorded in the history of education are a 
number of instances in which threatening social problems have been 
referred to the schools for solution. For example. Van Til (1971) 
explained that 

in the 193Qs, the economic and international crises led to an 
increase in socially oriented materials in the programs of 
schools. World War II in the 19403 led to the adaptation of 
school programs to wartime demands. In the 1950s, the schools 
reacted to the national fear that the United States might be 
second to the Soviet Union in the space race. This persisted 
into the early 1960s j emphasis was placed on strengthening pro- 
grams in science,. mathematics, and modem languages, supyported 
by federal funds to realise American national purposes. But 
the later sixties saw a rediscovery of poverty in America and 
emphasis shifted to the education of disadvantaged youth, sup- 
ported by philanthropic and goverrmient funds [p. 436] • 

Articulating the wcta^t conditions of our times. Van Til (1971) 

posited the following: 

In the I97O3, confronted by angry youth and dissenting blacks 
and the dismay of the silent majority at crime, bombings, and 
incipient revolution, American society again looks to the schools 



for help. Such approaches aa black studies, free unirersitiecT 
free choice curricula, and problenj-centered prograi^is are develop- 
ing* In the I97O3, national concern also is aroused by the sharp 
Increase in the xise of drugs by both the college and high school 
population. Especially in the large cities, then in the subxxrbs 
and smaller cities, and finally in rural areas, coiarses and pro- 

gams concerning dnxg abuse have been added to the curriculum 
• 437]. 

The citation above reflects what society has grown to expect of the 
schools* The concept that school boards of public educational agencies 
are morally bound to dialect the schools toward the desired outcomes of 
the local citizenry which elects them has caused the schools to arrange 
their resources to meet those needs v^ch the local community has iden- 
tified as its major concerns. Similarly, state laws have l^en passed to 
address particular needs identified as requiring attention to influence 
and shape educational programs in all states. Examples of these programs 
are drug abuse educaticffa, crime prevention education, character education, 
and economic education. Since the late 1950s and early 1960$, attention 
at the Federal level has been focused on subject matter related to national 
defense considerations, ecological education, education for the disadvan- 
taged, early childhood and preschool education, compensatory education, 
and 5o on. 

There have been, of course, many manifestations of the adju-stments 
schools have made to the aspirations of society. Additionally, schools 
as integral social institutions have served as instruments for preserving 
the oxlture of the controlling social jjroup; and, as such, they have re- 
acted to the dominant social class desires. However, there appears to 
be a point v^iere the level of comprehensiveness of a school becomes un- 
feasible. As articulated by a sociologist (Corwin, 1965), 

comprehensive schools have led to two major types of strain in 
the school system, each of vrfaich subverts intellectual functions. 
First, the comprehensiveness of the program results in a multi- 
plicity of goals, ranging from teaching knowledge to teaching 
character tradning. Many of these goals are either logically in- 
consistent...^ or they cannot be completely achieved sijmiltan- 
' eously because of the limited time and energy of teachers and 
students [pt lAl]. 

Despite such cautions as are cited above, the trend of the past — -that of 
increasing acceptance by the schools of broader responsibility — is con- 
tinuing at a consistent pace. An educated guess would be that the schools 



will continue to becomcx^ore comprehensive and that they will assume an 
even greater role in the accultxiration^ process. Pas sow (1966) contributed 
to this notion when he stated that '•the downward extension schooling 
seems assured in the years ahead^'Lp* 12]. 

Pomlation Shift an<A School Consolidation 
Since the turn of the century, there has been a* general population 
shift from r>iral to urban Aanerica. Urban centers are steadily expanding 
while farm populations diminish, \ttthin ten years, from 1960 to 1970, 
the farm population dropped from 15 million to 10 ndllion. According to 
Van Til (1971) t "in I960, farmers and their families comprised about 
ei^t per cent of the U. S. population. i» . , [and] in 1970, the ratio had 
fallen to about five per cent" [p. 29U]^ 

Although the figures above indicate that the rural-farm population 
has declined substantially, there is need for very careful consideration 
of the rural -nonf arm population. If the total rural population is not 
properly considered, untrue inferences might be accepted that all rurial 
America is dissipating. In a rigorous analysis, Tamblyn (l973) asserted 
that 

in the past 70 years, while U.S. total population has increased 
• from 76 million to 203 million, and ixrban population from 30 
million to 149 million, the rural population has remained steady 
at Just about 50 million. The farm sector of the rural popu- 
lation, however, has declined f^om 46 million in 1900, or three- 
fourths of the rural total, to^fewer than 10 million, only one- 
fifth of the rural population [p*: 53 • 

TbMB the total rural population of this country is holding steady. Al- 
though the trend is clearly toward xirbanization, there are? nevertheless, 
almost 45 mi 3 1 ion rural Americans vAose existence cannot be denied. 

In addition to the changing character of the xnural population— firora 
rural-farm to rural-nonfamj — the structure of the educational setting has 
undergone modifications. This alteration has occurred in the dramatic 
reduction of public school districts in the United States— firom more than 
127f000 in 1932 to 16,771 in 1971 (Tamblyn, 1973: p. 22). Public school 
districts have constituted the component of local government that has 
experienced more organizational reform thai* any other governmental append- 
ages. Tamblyn (1971: p. 10) predicted that the trend of reducing school 



districts through reorganization and cons oliSiation will continue until 
not more than five thousand districts remain* ^ 

Recognizing that, through the. reconstitutioii of districts, veritable 
gains have been accomplished in improving the quality of educational 
opportunity for rural children, there io still much to be done in the 
future. The established fact tliat. small schools do not provide compre- 
hensive educational programs constitutes a quite real obstacle to equit- 
able education for the yowigsters who attend them. Conant (1959), in 
one of his welHaiown reports, emphasized vividly his opinion of small 
high schools \dien he stated, "I should like to record. ..my conviction 
that in many states the number one problem is the elimination of the 
small high school by district reorganization* [p. 38]. Conant strongly ♦ 
recommended that, persons interested in improving public education devote 
their energies to m.obilizing opinion about school district reorganization. 

However beneficial changes via reorganization and consolidation have 
been, ujjost schools in rural areas remain small. In his study on inequality 
in rural America, Tamblyn (1973) stated that "despite all the reorganizing 
to date, over 30 per cent of the school sy^tems^ enroll 300 or fewer stu- 
dents; ov^r 75 per cent of them have an enrollment of less than 2,000. 
More than one-third of the students enrolled attend schools with under 
5,000 student^ [p. 22]. 

As a result of their smallness, and possibly because of their geo- 
graphic isolation, rural schools possess a number of unique problems. 
Some of the major needs experienced by rural schools will be discussed 
in the following section. ^ ^ 

Problems of Rural Schools 

Many unique problems have beset rural schools through their many years 
of existence^ Although the vast majority of these problems relate to their 
size and limited student erirollment, there are, nevertheless, other types 
of conditions and influences which impair their ability to provide educa- 
tional opportunities on a basis competitive with urban settings. 
Financial Constraints 

Typically, rural school districts have consistently* spent less money 
on education than have urban districts. This condition may be partially 
explained in that the majority of states having substantial rural 
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populations concomitantly experience ••fewer fiscal resources per chUd 

to support educational programs than the average state'^CHarablyn, 1971: 

P^ 13l» . Because fiscal resources differ in rural and xarban areas, 

various disadvantages emerge. According to Tamblyn's analysis (1971), 

a cyclic effect materializes vMch perpetuates the problem. This cycle 

is explained as follows; 

This differential in fiscal ability to support educational 
programs is reflected in less than adequate facilities and 
instructional •materials, a disporportionate number of un- 
qualified teachers,' a high rate of teacher turnover, fewer 
and less effective special services, and ultimately a higher 
dropout -rate hnd inadequately prepared graduates. This in 
turn has led to high unemployment rates and underemployment 
rates and in turn to fewer taxable resources [p. lUi^ 

The lack of a nbniridus trial base and the limited taxable resources, / 
whijch compounded by a Ipsser rate of taxation on a lower assessed ^ 
evaluation,' produces less money for educational expenditures in rtiral 
ttreas. ^ Additionally, the necessity of transporting the child great dis- 
'Cances to school in some rural settings further^ inflates the costs. 
Limited Curricular Offerings ^ 

Bebause of the limited number of students, rural schools are not 
able to provide the comprehensive ciarriculxim coverage that larger schools 
provide. For example, kindergarten programs are noticeably absent in 
many rural school^. A smaller percentage of students vAio attend nonraetro* 
politan schools liave access to preschool and kindergarten education. 

Similarly,* rural schools afford less attention to special types of 
students with j^articular needs, such aiTthe disadvantaged or handicapped. 
Students with peculiar needs, and students in general, tend to drop oiit 
earlier and more often than do students who attend urban schools* 

Conant (1959), in a criticism of the small high school, delineated 

his posi^tion of favoring the elimination of the small high sc1k>o1: 

I am convinced small high schools can be satisfactory only at 
exorbitant expense. The truth of this statement is evident if 
one considers the distribution of academic talent in the school 
which serves all the youth of the community. It will be a rare 
district iidiere more than 25 percent of a high school class can 
study with profit twelfth-grade mathematics, physics, and a 
foreign language for foxir years.... If a school has a twelfth 
grade of only forty and indeed only a quarter of the group can 
liandle the advanced subjects effectively, instruction in . . 



mathematics, science, and foreign languages would have to be 
provided for a ©axirmani of ten stiadents Lp» 37] • 

Owing to the lack of diverse program offerings in the rural school, 
graduates often discover thal^ they are not only deficient in the training 
and skills essential to ioh success in the urban domain but also that they 
may be lacking in the skill^s necessary for productivity in the rural envi- 
ronment. The President's Committee on Vocational Education in 1963 dis- 
covered that, generally, r\iral schools do not provide ample opportunities 
for students to participate in industrial and distributive education. 
Course.^ in vocational education tend to be focused on homemaking and agri- 
culture; unfortunately, careers requiring these specialities, even in the 
rural setting, are not sufficiently abundant to seinre all those rAio would 
aspire to enter them. ^ 
Inability to Attract and Retain Good Teachers 

Although there are many excellent teachers in schools vrfiich may be 
classified as rural^ generally, there is consensus that many mone are 
needed. Because of the disadvantages of lower pay, isolation, restricted 
cultural and entertainment-oriented opportunities, as well as study and 
professional growth provisions, teachers prefer urban school employment. 

All too often teachers accept positions in rural schools because 
jobs were not available in an urban system or larger school. The simple 
fact that the school offering employment w«s "least preferred" does not, 
of course, contribute to an enthusiastic attitude. Teachers with. such 
a set of mind lAo do accept positions in ru'^'al -schools are less than 
aggressive in meeting the needs of their students and are ambitious only\ 
in locating more desirable employment elsewhere. Similarly, many teachers 
accept Jobs in small, rural schools during interim periods when their 
spouses are involved in a college or university program located in a near- 
ly urban area. ITbtese teachers, also transient, do not prcwnote* continuity 
and stability as far as their rural school involvement is concerned. 

Staffing the rural school with persons vrfio are temporary, such as 
the wives of military personnel or graduate students,. increases the prob- 
ability that the schools are hiring persons who are^not adequately pre- 
pared .to teach xinder rural conditions. Thus the ruraj. schools are faced 
%dLth staffing problems resulting from inadequate preparation, impermanence 
of sejrvicei and unenthusiastic performance. 
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Antlouated Administrative and Organizational Stmcture 

Ihere are evidences that in many of the rural states the toIb and 

function of education are not fully understood by the citizenry. This 

condition is typical in the f&ddle Westf \iiere the one-^oom schoolf 

built to meet the educational needs of a ftrontier societyf remained the 

symbol of education for mai^y years* Goldhammer's description (1968) of 

the administrative operations in smaller school districts aiaply addressed 

the inadequacies present therein: 

In the smaller school districts v it is not tincomroon for the 
central office staff to corisist of a single school adminis- 
trator—the superintendent of schools — with one or two cler- 
ical assistants to manage routine affairs for hUsa. There 
ore still school districts which have no administrators and 
in which the managerial responsibilities are performed both 
by a teacher — in addition to her regular instructional du- 
ties — and by the district clerk or treasixer v4io is not a 
professional educator. Other school districts are suffi- 
ciently small that the one professional administrator may 
teach courses in addition to his administrative duties 
[pp. 32-33]- 

That competent, energetic, and creative educational leadership is desir- 
able for optimal results is without chaljlenge. However, to expect to 
- attract quality administrators to substandard, bound-for-medlocrity schools 
is a dream. Admittedly, there may be unique coses viiere experience- 
conscious administrators aspire to accept the challenges of inadequate 
financeji, marg,inal facilities, complacent staffs, and conservative com- 
munities; but these are the exception. Itost young administrators seek 
«nployment opportunities which reflect prcanise of upward mobility once 
coDipetence to improve the school environment is demonstrated. On many 
occasions, for the rural school this possibility appears remote, if not 
ijnpossible* 

Organizationally, the small, rvral district is severely constrained^ 
Only the skeletal firamework is available around which the school can be 
structured. Specialized personnel, required for any student population, 
are unavailable. Guidance counselors, educational diagnosticians, subject 
matter consultants, vocational-technical specialists, and others are 
severely needed to satisfac^jorily address the acadesiic, social, end 
emotional requirements of the children. 

' E RLC / 
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other resources essential to any effective educational institution 
are typically missing in rural settings • These resources include, for 
exj^aplOf museums, health clinics, coninunity aid agencies, volxinteers in 
service to public schools, cooperative extension sejrviceSf and the ser- 
vices offered by colleges and universities. 
IVovincialism and Conservatism 

Historically, the rural populaticai has been stereotyped as conserv- 
ative and pra*rincial. Certsinly, the personalities of the rural and 
ttrban populations do differ. It has been taken for granted through the 
years that the two populations differ in their view of the world and in 
their mode of behavior. Living close to the soil and working closely with 
their parents, rural children and youth have tended to be more conserv- 
ative and more accepting of traditional American values. They hare been 
characterized by close-4cnit family loyalty rather than ready acceptanct) 
of strangers. Additionally, iniral children have been assessed as isss 
likely tp question and rebel against authority and have been determined 
to be less optimistic about the power of human beings to imprcT'T) and better 
the surrounding environment (Qrahamt 1969: p» 220). 

Such attitudes, it has bee^: hypothesized, have contributed to objec- 
tions by rural taxpayers to physical improvements to educational facili- 
L-ues which cost money. This coiiservative outlook, accoi^janied by a con»- 
paratively low level of adult education, has militated toward maintaining 
the status quo. Certainly, many rural adults do not see clearly the need 
for education of a level or quality as high as that considered essential 
l>y educators. 

Obviously, there are mi^ny other problems coraraon to rural school dis- 
tricts ^xLch have not hecra identified tn the brief overview above. Some 
additional problem area's will be briefly discussed as they relate to 
specific strategies incoiporated in the intermediate educational unit con- 
cept explained in the next chapter. 



Chapter II 
THE IOTERME3)IATE EDUCATIONAL UNIT 

Inienoediate educational vcnlts have operated in over one-half of cajt 
states for more than a centxxry. Still t there is general confusion about 
vhat inteinnediate units are 9 vhich states have such agencies , and what 
role they play in our educational system. It is appropriate that careful 
examinaticm be given to this level of the educational systesu A study 
of the intermediate unit is particularly germane because of the account- 
ability movement axul the emphasis presently being placed \ipon equality 
of educational opF>ortunity* 

The intermediate educational unit is, by definition, that office or 
agency vhieh operates betveer> the state department of education and the 
local school district (Caiz9)bell| Cunningham, McRiee, and I^ystrand, 1970: 
p# 116)« In states liaving intermediate educational units, the units are 
part of the formal education system and are authorized by legislative 
action* They may or may not have the power to levy taxes for their stip- 
port, and they may or may not serve a regiilatory role for the state depart- 
mente MDst intermediate \inits have their own boards of directors which 
determine policy for the kgencles# 

While the types of intermediate educational units established by 
states vary greatly, they can presently be classified as either county 
or regional agencies • County units, as the name Implies, are those inter- 
mediate educational units whose geographic limits are coterminous with 
the boundaries of a single county* Regional txnits, on the other }iand, 
are established according to population; patterns and normally Include 
several counties within their geographical boundaries • Some states have 
established a statewide network of intermediate units. In others, inter- 
mediate units may only be functioning in part of the state* 

County units ^ihlch serve as intermediate agencies between the state 
and local districts should not be conf\ised with countywide school systems. 
Campbell et gl» {1970: p. II6) indicated that some of the literattare on 
intermediate imits have erroneously treated county school districts as 
if they were one type of intermediate unit. This concept is incorrect. 
In those states, such as Maryland, which have county districts, the 
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districts are the basic operating unit of school government; they are not 
in an intermediate position betwen the state and the school district* 
Also, educational cooperatives should not be confused with intermediate 
units, since they are not established by legislative action* Rather 
pennissive legislation or the lack of legislation prohibiting cooper- 
atives allows school districts to assume the initiative in establishing 
such arrangements* Neither countywide school systems nor educational 
cooperatives will be exandned in this document* 

Historical Development of Intermediate Units 
As earlier stated » intermediate educational units have been in exis- 
tence in this corojitry for many years* The recent interest in these units 
indicates a need to consider briefly the causes vihlch led to their initial 
establishment and the factors which have necessitate changes in the 
organizational structure of intermediate units* Excellent resources exist 
which tre^t the development of intermediate units in depth (Cooper and 
Fitzwater, 1954: Isenberg:, 195A; Hooker and Hiller, 1970; Hughes, Avchilles, 
Leonard, and Spence, 1971) • 
County Units 

Early laws regarding the establishment of school districts were quite 
permissive* Settlers pusliing westward would often, upon reaching their 
destination, select as one of their first tasks the establishment of a 
school for their children* Thousands of schools came into existence in 
the Midwest and West dunging the course of the pioneering movement* The 
schools were predominately small since the;^ were built primarily for chil- 
dren of farmers and ranchers and, consequently, were located in sparsely 
populated areas (Huglies et al*, 1971? P* 30)* 

As large numbers of school districts came into existence, legisla- 
tures saw the need for providing a system that would improve communi- 
cations between the state and the local school districts* There was also 
a desire to impose and enforce uniform regulatidrjs upon the districts* 
Since most states had established the county as their basic unit of 
government, the county was the logical choice for these states to select 
as their intermediate educational uxiit (Morphet, Johns, and Reller, 1967 s 
276)* 
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The first county units were created in the Midwest during the nine- 
teenth century. Their main purpose was to help the state operate its 
school system. The county unit was basically concerned with small elenien- 
tary schools. It performed such duties as supervising the districts with- 
in its boundaries, enforcing state regulations, gathering statistical 
information for the state, distributing state funds to the schools, and 
providing other general administrative services for the schools • For 
exainplet In some cases the county office interviewed and employed teachers 
for the schools under its Jurisdiction (Hughes et al. , 1971: pp« 30-31J 
Morphet et jal., 1967: p# 276). 

The administrative head of the couiity unit was usually the county 
superintendent of schools. In most states this individual was chosen in 
a general,, election. This procedure resulted in the office being sought 
and held by politicians rather than educators, although states generally 
did require the superintendent to have a teaching certificate. The Job 
security of the county superintendent rested solely upon his ability to 
win votes • Thus, it was little wonder that county superintendents usxially 
served in a clerical role rather than as an educator. 

The office of the county superintendent was, by and largo, an out- 
growth of rural America. It was a downward extension of the state designed 
to iinprove conffmuiications between local schools and the state, as well 
as to provide some uniformity between schools. As small towns grew into 
cities, they began establishirg secondary schools. The cities also began 
developing their own abilities effectively to administer their schools. 
As schools increased their administrative capabilities, they grew increas- 
ingly reluctant to reiiy upon the county superintendent for semrices he 
had previously provided them. Thus, the county superintendent found hiin- 
8 elf working only with very small schools and then usiially in a lirdted 
manner. 

In 19A9i twenty-eight states had county units -serving as intermediate 
educational iznits. One state. New York, had both county units and a 
regional unit. Six New Ehgland states had supervisory unions, whose status 
as intermediate educational units has been questioned. The remaining thir- 
teen states had no provisions for intermediate units (Hooker and Muller, 
1970: pp. 58-59) • 
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Regional Units ^ 

For a long period of time, the cc^inty served adsdxably as the geo- 
graphic boundaries fbr intert&ediate educational units • However , a number 
of states found a need to reorganize their intermediate units following 
World War II# Isenbcrg (1971: P# 60) reported that almost one-half of 
the states had created new intermediate units or substantially modified 
their old uiiits over the past twenty-five years* A major consideration 
in the reorganization was the desire to establish units which encompassed 
multicounties rather than single counties* 

Several factors stimulated legislatxxres to take the initiative in 
restructuring their intermediate educational units* The ambiguity of the 
role of the county superintendent made it difficult for that office to 
perform more than rauiKlane tasks for iMst districts* Ihe county superin- 
tendent was lifflited to performing certain legal duties prijnarily dealing 
with the record keeping and reporting required by the state department 
of education* Boards v^ich had ea^loyod their own administrators to 
operate their schools were not inclined to listen to the suggestions of 
the county superintendent* This inclination was understandable, since 
most of the districts employed administrators who were better trained than 
the county superintendent* Also, local districts desired to keep as much 
control of their schools as possible and tended to vi©w the county super- 
intendent as an intruder (Campbell et al*, 1970: p* 125)* 

School consolidation was another factor that led to a serious exam- 
ination of the effectiveness of the coponty as an intermediate educational 
unit* As earlier stated, the permissive legislation adopted by most 
states regarding the establishment of school districts resulted in thou- 
sands of small districts being formed* For example, in 1945 over 100,000 
legally established school districts existed in the United States (lsen-» 
berg, 1971: P# 60)* This was a reducticai fi-cm a high of about 175 1 000 
districts vhich had at one time been operational* School consolidation 
has, during the past twenty-five years, occurred at a rapid pace; to the 
extent that there are approximately 17tOOO school districts presently in 
existence (N^quist, 1973 s ?• 26)* 

The mass consolidation of small schools resulted in the number of 
schools within most counties being substantially reduced* Howeveri in 
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1971 f even after the great reduction in the number of school districts i 
OTcr 67 percent of the districts enrolled fewer than t%io thousand students* 
Less than 10 percent of the districts enrolled rsore than six thousand 
students. ThiuSf the consolidation movement did not result in the estab- 
lishment of large districts; rather i it substantially reduced the ntimbcr 
of .extremely small ones (isenberg, 1971: p« 62)* 

Most of the districts elijninated by school consolidation were those 
that the county superintendent h^d been serving. Ihis change, coupled 
with vastly expanded educational demands and expectations, proved to be 
the catalyst which led several states to take action toward eliminating 
the office of the county superintendent. Kansas, Minnesota, New York, 
l<jroming, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Nevada, Washington,- Illinois, and Idaho 
were states whose legislatures completely eliminated the office of the 
county superintendent of schools. Five of those states i Kansas, Nevada, 
Minnraota, Wyoming, and Idaho, made no provision for establishing any 
other type of intermediate unit and are presently operating a two-echelon 
educational system. The other five states authorized the establishment 
of regional units to fill the void left by the elimination of the county 
superintendent. 

Other states chose to pass legislatioh which permitted the establish- 
ment of regional units in addition to county units. Hiis strategy was 
probably selected because of the political nature of the office of the 
county superihtendent (Hughes et al., 1971: p. 3$)» On the surface^ this 
approach would seem to encourage a duplication of effort because often 
the boundaries of the two units ovei'lapped. Actually, there was not 
duplication since legislatures generally gave the new regional units a 
much broader and more comprehensive role than had been assigned the 
county superintendent. Also, the enabling legislation for regional units 
made provision for a gradual pAiase out of tJie county units. States %rtiich 
have both county and regional interaediate educational imits include 
Texas, Iowa, Colorado, Nebraska, and Oregon. 

In addition to the states which revised the structure of their inter- 
mediate units to cover large geographic areas, one state has initially 
begun such a unit. Kentucky, in 1972, authorized the creation of seven- 
teen Educational Development Districts to expedite the delivery of 
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educational services to local education agencies. In all but two instances t 
the districts encompassed geographical areas greater than single counties* 
The exceptions occurred in districts serving the largest two cities %dthin 
the state* 

Oie can differentiate between county and regional intermediate units 

on a basis other than boundaries* Regional units are in cases oriented 

toward providing ccanprehensive services to local educational agencies, a 

role most county units do not fulfill. Wiile tho service concept will 

be developed further in a later section, the following statements taken 

firom documents •explaining regional agencies seem appropriate. 

The geographic area to be served by the intermediate unit 
should be determined by the educational needs of children, 
rather than by county or other political boundaries [State 
Plan lED , 1969; p. 3]. 

A major purpose of regicmal service centers is to help all 
local education agencies obtain resources necessary to pro- 
vide opportunities needed by people of all ages f Kentucky , 
1973: p. 3]* 

« 

Regional boxandaries wa*e determined by the needs of each 
area, by pupil population, and by the clxxstering of edu- 
cational resources [•♦State Plan: Procedures 1970: 

I^yquist (1973: P« 26) discussed the background leac'.ing to the estab- 
lishment of regional intermediate units. He stated that regionalism was 
brought about becatise of the growth in the range and complexity of the 
services nec^sary to provide an appropriate education in the modem 
world. As states examined the educational needs of their citizens, they 
found sOTie needs too expensive to be met by the individual school dis- 
tricts. However, by providing an organizational structxire through which 
districts could share their resources, the districts could collectively 
provide programs necessary to meet their needs. The restilting organi- 
zational structures have emerged as regional interaediate educational 
units. 

The greatest impetus for the development of regional intermediate 
units was the desire to make needed services available t*^ all schools 
within the state regardless of the district's size or financial ability. 
States v*iich established regional iinits viewed these agencies as vehicles 
for equalizing educational opportunity. They saw small schCK)ls benefitting, 
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for exM9)le, by sharing media resources with larger districts within 
the same geographic area* This attitude toward regional intennediate 
agencies by the states is typified by the motto for Regional Education 
Service Centers in Texas: Services Available Anywhere Shotild Be Avail- 
able Everywhere * 

Analysis of Intermediate Educational Ifaits 
IXiring the development of the educational system in the United States i 
tw types of units emerged as intermediate agencies between state depart- 
ments of education and local school districts. The county \initf headed 
by the county superintendent of schools t was the first type to develop. 
Rec«it years have seen the genesis of regional intermediate educational 
units. Often, both types of organizations have similar responsibilities; 
however, each type possesses its own unique characteristics which influence 
the degree to which it is able to accomplish its mission. This section 
win present the current status of both county and regional intermediate 
units, ilnphasis will be placed upon the ability of each to meet the 
educational needs they were designed to address. 
County Units 1 

Most states with intermediate unifes utilize the county as the organi- 
zational structtare for the agencies. This appears largely to be owing 
to the political strength which county superintendents have been able to 
muster with their state legislators. Ti-aditionally, county politicians 
have mor6 power in states which are predominately rural, and it is pri- 
marily in the rural states that the county is still operating as an inter- 
mediate educational \anit. Their power is illustrated by the fact that 
moves to eliminate the office of the county superintendent have been 
defeated in such states as Texas, California, and Oregon. 

The reAisal of legislatures to act on this question is surprising 
when one examines the literature about intermediate educational tinits. 
It is the consensus of authorities that the county has largely outlived 
its usefulness as an intermediate unit. The criticism of the county 
unit gwierally relates to the following: (l) size of the unit, (2) lack 
of professional staff and role ambiguity, and (3) lack of a service 
orientation. 
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I¥obably the most often-vciced criticism of the county unit has been 
related to its size. Morj^iett et al. (l967: p» 279) pointed out that 
many have come to realize that the county unit is too small to effectively 
meet the groving needs of schools. This observation, that the county is 
too restrictive geographically, was echoed by others (Campbell et al. , 
I97O: p» 12A; Isenberg, 197I: p. 6I; Establishin g the Intermediate Unit, 
1970) and was stated explicitly in a report to the California legislatxire: 
••We recommend that the office of the county superintendent of schools* •• 
be eliminated... and replaced as the intermediate unit... by regional edu- 
cation districts which are not restricted in size to the boundaries of 
a single county" ["Intermediate Unit in California," 1971? P» 2]. 

The size of the county unit has been questioned on several grounds. 
Counties are relatively small geographic areas and normally do not contain 
many school districts. Ihus, the ability of the state to economically 
provide services to schools through county intermediate xmits has been 
compromised. Also, states generally have a large number of counties, a 
situation which has posed a communications problem for states vdiich 
utilize the county as the Intermediate educational xmit. In Texas, for 
example, the state wcnild need to contact 202 county offices as opposed 
to twenty regional units. 

The lack of an adequate professional staff and the ambiguity of the 
role of the county as an intermediate xinit have been cited as the short- 
comings of this organizational stjructxire* Most coianty units cannot eco- 
nomically afford to maintain a professional staff of any significant size. 
This restriction is, of course, related to the financial constraints 
caused by a limited number cf districts being located within most counties. 
The lack of understanding of the role of county superintendent flirther 
complicates the ability of that office to serve the schools. Because 
neither the county nor the districts understand completely how the county 
should help the schools, little assistance is usually offered by the 
county superintendent. 

Failure of the county to provide services to the school districts 
at a time Uhen many districts cannot economically provide them for them- 
selves has been another criticism of the county as an intermediate edu- 
cational unit. Services in areas such as media, special education, and 
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data processing require considerable financial outlay. Since a county's 
size may limit the number of districts which can share the expense of 
the services, the costs, even if shared by districts within the coxinty, 
tend to be quite high» This factor has been recognized by those advo- 
cating the establishment of regional in<;ermediate units to replace the 
coxanty tinits. 

While it is generally felt that the county is an obsolete boundary 
for an intcrnjcdiate unit, it dees offer certain advantages* The small 
cize of the county \inits provides for close association with local educa- 
tional agencies within the county. The coxinty superintendent \Aio has 
established rancor t with the schools should be better ab^ to work closely 
with those schools. Obviously, the county is closer to local control 
than are regional units viiich include a number of counties. 

County units in several states, California in particular, have worked 
toward improving the comprehensiveness of their seirvice programs by coop- 
erating with other county units. In 1956, the northern section of the 
California County Superintendents Association recognized the need for 
county superintendents to cooperate and to establish a regional instruc- 
tional television project. Without regional cooperation, such a project 
probably could not have been successful ("Educational Regionalism," 1967: 
p. v). - 
Regional Units 

The development of ^agional education agencies is one of the signi- 
ficant thrusts in American education today. ApproxSjnately one-4ialf the 
states have promoted this strategy since the early i960s as a major alter- 
native for meeting the increased needs of both large and small school 
districts (Stephens, and EUena, 1973: P» 19)» Most of these states have 
recognized that local education agencies must have assistance in providing 
their students with the type of education they need in a dynamic society. 

The regionalism movement was strengthened by the rery factors which 
had been the shortcomings of the county intermediate unit. These factors 
have been identified by several writers (Stephens and ELlena, 1973s 
pp. 19-20; Isenberg, 1971: PP» 66-67; Ityquist, 1973: pp* 26-28). The 
foremost reasons for the emergence of regional educational intermediate 
units have been the forjlowing: 
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!• The econcxiy gained by larger geographic areas* 

2. The ability to provide equality of educational opportunity* 

3* The emphasis upon service to schools. 

4* The ability to provide sophisticated assistance tfiroxigh 
specialized staffing. 

5» The linkage vdth other regional agencies. 

6. The flexibility of the organization. 

Econocny of Size . The cconosiic advantages which accrued to states 
and local educational agencies by increasing the geograj^c area for 
intermediate units were a prime motivation for states selecting the ^ 
regional unit. Increasing the size of the intermediate units resulted 
in providing those units with a larger student population. Thus, the'' 
regional tanits could apply economics of scale in providing educational 
programs. 

Hyquist (1973: P» 26) stated that regionalism was brought about as 
it was determined that, because of costs, individual districts could not 
meet the expanded educational needs of the people in their districts. * 
He indicated that to meet increased needs, New York has now blanketed 
most of the state with forty-seven regional Boards of Cooperative Educa- 
tional Services (BOCES). The BOCES provide a way to share resources 
over a broader base than single districts; yet, individual districts do 
not lose their autonbrhy. ^ 

The economies of size and pupil population have been addressed by 
most states vMch have established regional units. Isenberg, in "Regional 
Concept" (1971) K made specific recommendations' to groups in Illinois 
relative to geographic size and student populations for regional units. 
He stated: 

Two major criteria for the development of seirvice regions are 
' population and distance. In general a student population of 
fircxn 60,000-75,000 is a cedian figure for the development of 
maximum seirvices and a driving time of not more than 60-75 
minutes to the most distant school district is desirable. It 
is recognized that population density, topography and road 
conditions will make it difficult or undesirable, in some 
cases, to adhere to these criteria £p. 2]. 

The value of regional intermediate units which contain relatively 
large student populations is in terms of greater econony. For example, 
school districts within a region can pay a pro rata share of the costs 



to maintain a regional media center* Then, each district and each 
teacher vdll have access to every filjn, filmstripi audio tape, and ^ 
other media equipment and materials within thejcenter. This concept 
of obtaining a greater v«i»»c fcr t^e dollar has beein very enticing to 
legislators and taxpayers* 

Equality of Educational Opportunity * The sharing of district re- 
source^ to provide prograjns from which all districts within the region 
can benefit has . definite implications for attaining greater equaJAty of 
educational opportunity within a state. Again, let us consider regional 
media programs. If all local districts within a geographical region 
contribute according to student attendance, then every school will have 
access to the same media* resources. This approach make^ it possible for 
. small distrjrcts to utilize the same media materials as the larger dis- 
tricts. Date processing and various other programs can also be made 
available to small schools by the sharing concept. 

Regionalism equalizes eciucational opporttinities in yet another way. 
A number of regional intermediate units have contracted wi.th their school 
districts to provide certain speeialis&ed programs. Other schools within 
the region often may benefit from these programs without any costs to 
them vrfiatsoever. ^Poorer districts fl*equently send teachers to inservice 
training sessions financed by more wealthy districts. A3^o, materials 
prepared under a project or contract can be made available to all schools 
simply for the costs of reproduction. This method of' equalizing educa- 
tional opportunity is likely to become more prevalent, particularly as 
the poorer schools become more aggressive and as state departments receive 
increased^pressure to equalize educational opportunities. ' 

Service Orientation . Possibly, regional intermediate educational 
units have enjoyed their present degree of success because of their. 
serv5.ce orientation. They have been able to establish relatively good • 
vorking relations with school districts by emphasizing their role as a 
service agency. By stressing their ability to supplement the activities 
of the districts , the regional units have befen able to approach the 
local agencies on positive grounds*. The fact that, in most cases, parti- 
cipation by the districts in regional programs is totally up. to the indi- 
vidual districts helps in establishing cooperative working relationships 
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between the local districts and the intermediate unit. In addition, many 
regional units have taken the stance that they will only offer progr^ns 
Khich have been specifically requested by school districts or that the 
state has mandated* 

It is clear that regional inter/mediate units throu^out the United 
Statec are service oriented. Some view the service role as being impor- 
tant enough to be the only purpose of the regimal ag^cies. They are 
of the opinion that, by assigning regulatory functions to the intermediate 
organizations, the effectiveness of the services woxxld be compromised. 
They point out that school districts are more prone to accept cearvices 
from an intermediate agency If that agency has no regulalrory responsi- 
bilities (Chajnbers, 1971: 21). 

A numbor of states have chos<^ to make their regional educational 
agencies totally service o^ientea. However, the distinction between units 
which are service oriented only Mid those which are both service oriented 
and regulatory is not, always clear. For example, Texas, Nebraska, Colo- 
rado, Kentuckyi Wisconsin, and New York indicate that their intermediate 
units are totally service oriented* However, in New York the superin- 
tendents who. make up the administrative boai^U of the Boards of Cooperative 
Educational Services (BOCES) also serve as members on the staff of the 
Commissioner of Education. These superintendents have as much authority 
as the Commissioner and the legislature delegate to them (Isenberg, 1971: 
p. 68). 

The regulatory duties performed by the regicaial "units in Pennsylvanio, 
lowat Illinois, Washington, Michigan, Oregon, and Vyomlng are larg\?ly those 
assxamed when they accepted the standard duties of the county superinten- 
dents. Publications tram those stales emphasize that service is the 
primary business of their intermediate units, and regulatory duties are 
played down. The following examples illustrate this point: 

The intermediate unit... provides consultative, advisory or 
education program seinrices to school districts. The responsi- 
bility for administration and program operation belongs to 
school districts. The intermediate unit provides ancillary 
services necessary to improve the state system of education 
r Establishing the Inteirmediate Unit , 1970: p. v]. 

The major task of the intermediate unit is the provision of 
direct services to school districts, or cooperatives of school 
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districts 9 which they cannot effectively and economically pro- 
vide themselves fluilding for the Future , 1968: p* l]. 

The first quotation, a definitic« of intermediate units by the Penn- 
sylvania State Department of Education i clearly indicates service as the 
primary function of regiwial t<?ucatiaial mits. The second, fSrom Oregon, 
also stresses Uie service conceptt Yet in both st/Jtes, intermediate units 
engage in duties that are regulatory in nature* Intermediate units in 
Pennsylvania operate special education programs if clistricts fail to 
provide th«B. Also, they may operate area vocational schools ana are 
occasionally responsible for collecting data from the schools for the 
stat^w department ( Establishing Che Intermediate Unit , 1970: pp. 16-17). 
In Oregon, the intermediate educational districts must thoroughly check 
far «ccia*acy and completeness such reports^ as school calendars, enroll-* 
oent and membership rolls, transportation reports, and other basic 
school fund reports • They must also perform statistical studies on 
enroXTment, ccnsxas, average daily membership, assessed and actual cash 
valuation, pupil-teacher ratio, salaries, axid other data of individual 
districts within their boundaries ( State Flan lED, 1969: p. 20). 

Service is the key word used to describe the role of intermediate 
units. This is true even in those states which have assigned some regu- 
latory duties to this form of middle-echelon administJration. It is 
important fcfr the regional intermediate educational unit to discover how 
it can best help both the local districts and the ttate defM^tment of 
educatic?} to achieve their goals. Presently, the answer is ovenrtielmingly 
by providing services ! 

Table 1 presents, on a state by state ba^is, the name, number, and 
type of duties assigned to regional intermediate educational units. It 
is possible. Indeed likely, that states will continue to change their 
stances on the regulatory-^exrvice question. 

Specialized Staffing ^ One might accurately refer to our times as 
the era of specialisation. The great e^qpansion of the knowledge base has 
made it iinpossible for individuals to acquire indepth ejq>ertise in more 
than a few limited areas* Thus, we have seen a proliferation of programs 
designed to prepare p)eople to function in narrow, yet tech deal, fields. 
This tendency toward specialization is apparent in all professicms, as 
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Table 1 

SERVICE AND RBCULATOTT FTINCTIONS 
OF RBGIOIJAL INTERMEDI/.TE EDUCAnONAL UNITS 





State 


Nar./e and Number uf Units 


Service 
Only 


Service 4 
Regulatory 






Y 




Illinois 


Regional Educational Service Center (17) 




X 


Iowa 


Joint County School System (lO) 




X 


Kentucky 


Educational Development District (l?) 


X 




Michig«Ji 


Intermediate Sc^^ool District (59) 




X 


f?ebraska 


Education Service Unit (l?) 


X 




New York 


Boards of Coop>erative Educational 
Services (A?) 


X 




Oregon 


Intermediate Educational District (29) 


y 


X 


Pennsylvania 


Intermediate Unit (29) 




X 


Tex4 9 


Regional Education Service Center (20) 


A 




Washington 


Intermediate School District (15) 




X 


^^isconsin 


Educational Service Unit (l9) 


X 







well as in many skilled tasks* Consider the many specialists in medicine, 
law, architecture, and business* 

The field of education has not escaped the need for individuals with 
a high degree of training in very specialized areas « The more we learn 
aDout the educational process and the needs of students, the more we find 
we need to know* It becomes apparent that a system o2 delivery is neces- 
sary if techniques and strategies that will enhance the learning process 
are to be successfully communicated to classroom teachers* In order to 
provide teachers with these techniques, specialists need to be readily 
available and at the disposal of teachers* 
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Indlvidixals with expertise in topical areas are usually in deniAnd* 
This demand makes it difficult for many schools to employ these people. 
Boc^use of the lack of available local funds 9 or inadequate support from 
the state financial program, poor or small schools cannot afford the 
additional expense in terms of salary and suf^xxrt even if they are able 
to find the needed specialists* Also, the very nature of specialization 
cakes it extremely expensive to provide assistance in the nuiperous prob- 
lem areas that school districts face* For example, to m^eet the needs of 
its handicapped children, a district might need technical assistance in 
programs for the emotionally disturbed, the trainable mentally retarded, 
the educable mentally retarded, and the physically handicapped* Assemb- 
ling and maintaining a staff of specialists in these areas, as well as 
in other areas, would be very costly to any school district* 

The semrices of specialists have been made available to local dis- 
tricts through regic^al education agencies* These agencies are able to 
take advantage of their broader student population base and economically 
provide the services of specialists to all of the districts within their 
boundaries* This approach results in even the poorest district having 
access to highly sojihlsticated talent* 

The money nei:e;*sary to employ and support sp>eciallsts in a regional 
unit may be obtained through a state or federal grant or may be generated 
by assessing participating districts a pro rata amount of the costs* 
IVesently, in Texas, the state department of education has f\inded or 
awarded special grants to Regional Education Service Centers to employ 
specialists In guidance and counseling, dxnig and crime education, voca«* 
timal education, and special education* Thus, every school district 
in the state has ready access, without financial outlay, to individuals 
highly trained in those specific areas* 

Linka/te * Regional intennedlate units provide an avenue for Increasing 

f 

the amount of cooperation between educational agencies and other govern- 
mental and social agencies* Isenberg (1971: p* 6^) pointed out that no 



single organization should attempt to provide all sei^flces* This holds 
true for intennedlate xinits* There are 5\ number of agencies presently 
in operation which have goals similar to thos<^ of the schools* The task 
is to identify those organizations and to work cooperatively with them 
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to sneet consnon goals* The regional educational unit ia in aii excellent 
poaition to coordinate these types of efforts for school districts. 

Several states have recognized the need to establish better lixok- 
ages between their varioxis regional agencies. Iowa*8 State Board of 
Public Instruction adopted a positic»i )^ch suggested that the bound- 
aries c»f lis intermediate units be contiguous with the already existing 
boundaries of cocTnunity college-vocational school areas* The purpose 
of that policy was to improve ccxanunications between these two regional 
agencies and to prevent lov/a firom facing a maze of organizational bound- 
aries delineating different areas for different purposes. The region- 
alization of services that has taken place in Iowa, in addition to the 
regionalization of the state's educational intermediate units, includes 
agriculttiral extension services, vocational rehabilitation programs , 
mental rettft^dation planning, Iowa State Eknplpyment Service, and mental 
health centers (••Development in Icwa,** 1970: p. 4)» 

The need to provide continuity between the boundaries of the inter- 
mediate units and the regional organizational boundaries of the state 
government has also been recognized in Kentucky. The intermediate units, 
known in Kentucky as Edu oration Development Districts, have interlocking 
boundaries with the Area Development Districts, vrfxich are state govern- 
ment organizations. Thus a combination of resources have been organized 
and mobilized to meet the demands of education ( Kentucky. 1973s P» U)^ 

Iowa and Kentucky are typical of many states in regard to the exis- 
tence of different types of regiCMial agencies. Ey making the boundaries 
of their regional education units coterminous with the boundaries of 
other regional agencies, Iowa and Kentucky have taken a positive step 
towards enhancing cocrc"nications and linkages between the different 
organization^. However, regional educational agencies in any state have 
a built-in advantage over individual districts in coamunicatlng with 
re^onal governmental agencies, primarily because resources available 
through these organizations need to be spread throughout their geo- 
graphical boundaries. Regional intermediate units can help the regional 
governmental agencies accomplish this purpose since the units serve a 
number of school districts. 
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Flexibtllty ^ The flexibility of regional intcnoediate xmits has cot- 
tributM to their success and growth* In the main^ th^ have been able 
to respond to requests of school districts and state agencies in a timely 
manner. This ability may be owing in part to the quality of their staffs 
and in part to the fact that th^ are relatively new organizations and 
have not yet developed the rigid structxire of older t more well-established 
agencies. 

While regional education agencies provide the services of specialists , 
these ij^lividuals frequently possess characteristics which pemit them 
to operate in a number of programs* Daring the course of obtaiidiig in- 
depth training in their specialties, educational specialists are usually 
exposed to end work in related fields % Also, the nature of the educative 
process to which educational specialists are exposed ^diile doin^ advanced 
work generally provides them with the skills necessary to update them- 
selves as new or different areas become relevant* Furthermore, regional 
agencies generally employ staff menbers for specific projects, a practice 
%^ch provides an added degree of flexibility in the sense that the 
perscn^s Job is tied to the duration of the project. As needs change, 
the organization has the ft*eedom to select its staff members in relatiai 
to their ability to meet new needs* 

The newness of regional intenaediate units and the relatively small 
size of their staffs have contributed to their ability to remain flexible* 
Since regicml educaticoi agencies stress service to schools, they must 
be capable of responding to needs voiced by districts* The success of 
the intermediate organizations depends upon thf^ir ability to satisfy 
their clients* Schools generally have the freedom to decide tdiether or 
not they iidsh to participate in programs offered the regional units* 
Thus, the Intermediate imits could be classified as wild organizations 
under Carlson's (1964: p* 235) typology As wild organizations, th^ 
must be flexible and respaid to the needs of their clients if they are 
to survive* The small size of their staffs helps to prevent the regional 
units troBi becoming mired in bureaucratic red tai>e and unable to respmd 
quickly to needed changes* Small staff size make:* cocmiunication less 
difficult; and, consequently, the organization can rapidly mobilize its 
resourced to meet hew challenges* 
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IWTERKEHUTB EDUCAnONAL UNITS: THE PAIOFF TO HJRAL SCHOOLS 

Intermediate educational units havei trom their beginnliig, been 
largely justified according to the assistence th^ have been able to 
lend to rural cchools* County units were originally established to 
assist rural elementary schools with adznlnistrative matters* - The Boaz^ls 
of Cooperative Educational Services in New York, the first regional 
intermediate units, were founded, according to Nyquist (1973), **to meet 
the needs of rural districts too small or too poor to pro/ide a fUll 
range of services for themselves [p. 28]. 

Khat programs constitute a ••full range of services**? Various lists 
have been compiled of the types of services which can be offered effec- 
tively, costwise, through intermediate educational \anit8« New services 
continually surface in response to the changing needs of the educational 
system. Thus, while lists of services that are particularly suited to 
intermediate units sre lisefVLL, these lists axust be updated continually. 
Some services will need to rAded and others deleted. In this chapter, 
di^cxissions are presented abOiit several specific programs i^ch have been 
provided through Ijatermediate units and which appear to be successfully 
meeting the needs of schools, both large and small. Certainly, the pro- 
grams discxissed in no way represent a complete list of services. They 
are, howevia:, represerAative of the types of services which readily lend 
themselves to the intermediate xinit. 



On a national basis, intermediate educational units have probably 
been more active in the area of special education than in any other 
specific curricular Held. They ABve been able to help states imple- 
ment statewide programs for htndicapped students and have also assisted 
individual school districts in their efforts to meet the unique needs of 
these youngsters. It is possible tnat, in special education. Intermediate 
educational agencies have realized their greatest potential as a helping 
organization located between the state and the local educational agencies. 
It seems that, in this area, intermediate units have indeed performed the 
role their designers planned for them. 



Special Education 
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Special educartlon is a prograiD area that is quite well addressed 
through intermediate units (isenberg, 1966: pp. 4-5) • Meeting the needs 
of handicapped children requires highl>* skilled educators* In addition, 
a vfide variety of skills are necessary to meet those needs* As has been 
pointed out, intermediate units are in a position to employ specialists 
to irork with districts in meeting the educational requirements of excep- 
tional children. The specialists may actually conduct classes for the 
handicapped children of districts within their geographic area, or they 
may serve in a consultative or training role for the special education 
personnel employed by the districts. 

The capability of intermediate educational units to assist in the 
area of special education is an asset to all districts regardless of 
their size. However, it is with rxiral Schools that the importance of 
the intermediate unit becomes most clear • All schools, even the smallest, 
are likely to have within their attendance zones children who are clas- 
sified as handicapped. School districts are responsible for providing 
these students with the special assistance which will allow them the 
opportunity to progress according to their potential. Fortunately, be— 
eaxise of their limited enrollments, rural schools noraally have only a 
few children who suffer xiwiji handicapping conditions. Unforturvately, 
the small number of children involved, usually with different kinds of 
handicaps, makes it virtually impossible for a school to provide the com- 
prehensive services these students need. The intermediate educational 
unit has served as the organization through vrfiich local districts share 
their resources in order to meet the unique needs of handicapped students* 

Intermediate units generally sejrve the special education needs of 
school districts in one of two ways. The units may provide direct ser- 
vices to the students of the districts* lhat is, the intermediate \init 
may actually teach the handicapped children of the district. On the other 
hand, the intermediate educational agency may provide indirect services 
to stxxdents. Units which take this approach concentrate their efforts 
on staff development activities and consultation with special educational 
personnel employed by the separate districts. The approaches tiSed by two 
states, Pennsylvania and Texas ^ will serve as examples of special educa- 
tion services provided to school districts by intermediate units through- 
out the United States* 
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Pennsylvania 

Interraedlate educational xinlts in Pennsylvania assumed the authority 
and responsibility of county school boards for special education in 1971 • 
This transfer of power resulted in the intermediate units being involved 
in a substantial way in the special education efforts of the state. 

In regard lo special education 9 intermediate units in Pennsylvania 
function in both a regulatory and sernrice role. The functions and duties 
of these agencies pertaining to special education are described in Estab- * 
lishing the Intermediate Unit (1970: p. 17) i though the list is not all 
inclusive. Among the functions listed are the following: 

1. Develop for districts and the intermediate unit a comprehensive 
plan 01 programs and services for exceptional children. 

2m Provide, maintain, administer, supervise, and operate schools, 
~ classes, and services for exceptional children. 

3» Provide a professional staff capable of meeting the educational 
and training needs of 'exceptional children. 

4. Develop and operate inservice education programs for teachers 
and other professional anplpyees engaged in the education of 
handicapped students. 
Other duties include conducting an annual census of exceptional children; 
establishing liaison with social, state, and federal agencies in matters 
pertaining to the education of excejjtional children; conducting research 
to in^jrove special education programs and services; coordinating and/or 
operating parent education programs and services; and evaluating special 
education programs and semrices for the purpose of improvement ( Estab- 
lishing the Intermediate Unit . 1970: p. I7). 

Tne above description of functions and duties makes it clear that in 
Pennsylvania the intermediate xinits are directly involved in the special 
education programs of districts and, in fact, may themselves conduct 
classes for handicapped children. Such classes are provided by these 
agencies if requested by individual school districts. Substantial econony 
can be enjoyed by rural schools by allowing the intermediate units to 
teach their handicapped stxidentj*. 

Seneca Highlands Intermediate Unit, located in the north-central part 
of Pennsylvania, serves 26,000 public school students and fourteen 
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independent school districts* Most of the school districts in this region 
are rural and face the same problems as other rural schools* These dis- 
tricts havet however* been able to obtain ccxiiprehensive educational pro- 
grams and services for their exceptional children in spite of their small 
school size. Seneca Highlands provides instruction for almost all of the 
exceptional children in those fourteen districts. Specifically, the inter 
aediatc unit teaches students with the following handicaps: mentally 
retarded (educable and trainable); profoundly mentally retarded; brain 
injtired; orthop)edic impjairments ; and the socially and emotionally dis- 
turbed. In addition, classes are conducted for students with speech and 
hearing problems and for the visually handicapped. A diagnostic and con- 
sxiltative clinic is also a part of the special education senrice v4iich 
schools can participate in through Seneca Highlands (*• Intermediate Unitf" 
1973: P- 2). 

By permitting intermediate units suc^ as Seneca Highlands to teach 
the handicapped students, rural schools can actxially provide their excep- 
tional children a better education. Rural schools do not have the re- 
sources to provide special classes designed to meet the unique needs of 
handicapped students. A single district might, for example, have six 
children who are mentally retarded, one physically handicapped, and two 
emotionally disturbed. In all likelihood, the district cannot, on an 
economical basis, provide special classes with trained teachers and su|>- 
port personnel for the children. By enlarging the attendance area to 
include a number of rural districts, there would probably be enough chil- 
dren with different handicapping conditions to warrant special classes 
for the youngsters. This is exactly what was done in the Seneca High- 
lands Intermediate Unit, as v^ll as in other intermediate units in Penn- 
sylvania. Table 2 gives a breakdown of the full-time special education 
classes taught by Seneca Highlands in 1972-73* These classes served 
students frcxn a number of riiral schools. 

Seneca Highlands also provided school districts with outreach and 
indirect services in special education. During the 1972-73 school'^ar, 
their special education staff traveled to individtzal schools to give 
speech therapy to 1,227 students and hearing therapy to 17 students. 
They provided home instruction to 7 p>rofoundly mentally retarded children 
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and worked with 117 students with special learning disabilities. In 
addition, the intermediate unit assisted several school districts in 
planning and evaluating their special education programs and provided 
inservice training for teachers. 



Table 2 

FTJIL-TIME SPECIAL EIUCATION CLASSES 
SENECA HIGHLANDS INTERMEDIATE UNIT, 1972-73 



Program 


Classes 


Students 


Educabie Mentally Retarded 


35 


AS7 


Trainable Mentally Retarded 


B 


66 


Physically Handicapped. 


1 


6 


Socially and Dnotionally Disturbed 


1 


5 


Brain Injured 


5 


AO 



NOTE: Compiled frcMn **Report of Services," Seneca Highlands Intermediate 
Unit, Aug. 23, I973f p. 1. / - • - 

Texas ^ 

The Regional Education Service Centers (RESC) in Texas became involved 
in helping the state upgrade its special education programs in 1968 when 
the state allocated each of the twenty RESCs funds to employ and support 
a special education consultant. This person was charged with providivig 
inservice training activities to special education personnel employed 
by local school districts. The specialist was also to assist schools in 
planning their special education programs and to consxilt with individual 
teachers on problems pertaining to the education of handicapped children^ 
In 1970, the state undertook a comprehensive special education pro- 
gram for exceptional children. Local districts were reimbursed, from the 
state's minimum foundation program, the salaries paid to teachers and 
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support personnel vrorking with the physically handicapped , mentally re-, 
tardedf anotionally distxirbedi and language and/or learning disabled* 
At the same tijnei it was evident that few districts had enough qualified 
special education personnel or special materials necessary to help those 
children: overcome the le^arning problems caused by their handicaps. In 
1971 1 the Regional Education Service Centers were called upon by the 
Texas Educati<^ Agency to increase their assistance to districts in these 
areas. The service centers were made eligible for additional state funds 
to provide local schools consTiltative assistance in planning and evalu- 
ating their special education programs , inservice education for their 
special education personnel , and consultative assistance to individual 
teachers. F\inding wa.s also provided to each intermediate unit to estab- ' 
lishf operate I and maintain a Special Education Instructional Materials 
Center from vdiich all teachers in the region could borrow materials for 
examination and use with handicapped students* 

With the exception of contracted appraisal services t Regional Edu- 
cation Service Centers are limited to providing indirect services to 
special education students, the centers are not permitted to teach 
classes for handicapped children. This responsibility is solely that of 
the local school districts. The state department doesf however 1 encourage 
rural schools to establish special education cooperatives vrtiich include 
at least two school districts. Regional seirvice centers across the state 
have helped the administrators of these small districts to plan and^b- 
tain approval to establish such cooperatives. Thus, the small rural dis- 
tricts in Texas can combine their resources to meet the needs of their 
handicapped children. 

The Region XIX Education Searvice Center serves thirteen school dis- 
tricts in far West Texas and offers an excellent example of how rural 
districts can benefit through access to an interaediate unit. The region 
serves a public school population of^over 100|0CX) students, but over 90 
percent of those students are in two urban districts. The remaining 
eleven districts are rural, with the largest serving about 2,5CX) students, 
K-12. The service centefi receives state funds for special education ser- 
vices according to the total average daily attendance of all districts « 
within its boundaries. These funds flow to the RESC through individual 
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districts* Once t^e RESC receives the nKwieyi the £\inds lose identity and 
are not erxmarked for specific districts. Thus, the small districts can 
benefit from services made available because of the large student popu- 
lation within the total region. For example. Region XIX has a special 
education staff of seven professional employees, four with doctorates, 
>4io provide inservice and consultative assistance to all schools in the 
region. In addition, the RESC iises its resources to bring in nationally 
prondnent figures in special education for workshops on timely topics. 
Obviously, most rural school districts would not have access to services 
of this quality were it not for the service center. Table 3 gives a 
sxiranary of special education activities conducted by Region XIX ESC for 
the 1972-73 school year ("Summary of Activities,** 1973: PP» 10-H). 

Table 3 

SPECIAL EDUCATION ACTIVITIES^ 
REGICW XIX EDUCATION SERVICE CENTER, '1972-73 



Activity 



Districts 



Clients Served 



Insei^ce Training 
Special Topics Worksjiops 
Planning and Coiisultation 
,Special Materials Circulation 
Pupil Appraisal 



12 
6 

12 — 
9 
3 



1,056 
686 
198 
^1,386 
130 



Intermediate units, both county and regional, have been of substantial 
^sistance to local districts in special education. The econony and the 
concurrent increase in program quality that accrue through the involvement 
of intermediate units are of particular importance to small school dis- 
tricts • There is little doubt in the minds of ,the authors that local 
districts can better serve the needs of their handicapped children by 
working cooperatively with intermediate units • ' 
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• Vocational Education 

This country has long recognized the importance of vocational edu- 
cation* In 1917f the Federal Government made its first conimitment to 
vocational education below the college level when it passed the Smith- 
Hughes Act. The more recent Vocatiorx^nEducation Act of I963 reaffirmed 
the principle that for the general welfare of the United States our 
public schools must provide educational programs which will produce 
skilled laborers and technicians. The present emphasis upon career edu- 
cation is indicative of the belief held by Americans that public schools 
should prepare the country's youth td make a living. It is well docu- 
mented that in the future fewer Jobs will require a college education. 
At the same time, a greater number of occupations will rely upon highly 
skilled workers* 

Vocational education programs are, for a number of reasons, rela- 
tively expensive for public schools to offer. Equipment, material, and 
personnel costs are much greater for vocational education than for tradi- 
tional college preparatory courses. The small incident 'of need also 
increases the costs to a district. Diesel mechanics, food services, com- 
puter programming, building trades, and so on are attractive and appro- 
priate to only a small percentage of any school population (isenberg, 
197I: P» 66). Because of the costs, it is difficult for most rural 
districts to extabliph and operate a variety of specific vocational 
programs viiich their students and community members may desire. 

A number of states have utilized their intermediate units in a mean- 
ingful way to meet the vocational education needs* of their students. 
Th^e states recognized the financial limitations individual school dis- 
tricts faced in' attempting* to provide a comprehensive vocational edu- 
cation program. They acted to allow intermediate units to supplement 
and/or operate vocational education programs. 

In New York, Boards of Cooperative Educational Services (BOCES) 
begstn providing vocational courses in 194S vAen an agricultural course 
was started in Genesee County. Prom 1955 to 1969f the; number, of voca- 
tional courses taught by BOCES e:q>anded to forty-six. and ranged fi^om 
auto mechanics to practical nur^^Jig (De La Fleur, I96I: pp. 24-25)* To 
insure econofty and prevent duplication, the New York State Department of 
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Education may choose not to permit local diatrictd to offer competing 
programs in such areas as occupational education. Hyquiat stated (1973) 
**In each case a determination is made as to i^ether the needs of all 
children recwire that rrograms mly be offered by BCX^ or whether some 
districts 9 xisually the large ones, can be permitted to run their own 
programs without impairing the capacity of BOCBS to offer the program 
to chU^dren from smaller districts'' ip. 28]. 

In New York State,, the BCK^ES provide occupational education to more 
than 75,000 boys and girls each year. The programs are directed toward 
students isx grades 9-12. These youagstG^rs may enter the Job market or 
continue their technical training after high school. One of the chief 
functions of BOCES is to adndnister occupational education centers for 
career-bcund youngsters ( What^s a BOCES? 1970: pp. 5-6). 

The Nassau. BOCES furnishes an eiwaple of how the New York units 
function in assisting school districts to meet the vocational education 
needs of students. Even though serving a densely populated suburban 
county, the rationale upon which their programs are established is 
applicable to any geographical area. Tho strategy is ^lat the BOCES 
responds to local needs and demands irfaen establishing its course offerings 
Through the Nassau BOCES, fifty-six local districts make over sixty dif- 
ferent occupational education courses available to all of their students. 
Offered in one-, two-, and three-yeiar sequences, the courses are designed 
to equip boys and girls with a salable skill lAen they finish high school. 

Student? fi*om each district are bussed to a BOCES vocational center for 

/ 

one-half of each day; they spend the other half -day at their pwn high 
schools. Some of the vocational areas students have access iio because 
of this intermediate unit are as follows: Computer IVogramming, Retailing 
Fashion Design, CofXBsercial Cookingr Banking, Offset fVintiiig, Practical 
^fursing, Plumbing, Commercial Art, Medical Assisting, Animal Care, Auto 
Mechanics, Commercial Photography, Cosmetology, Dental Assisting, Trade 
Electricity, Electronics, Horticulture, Aircraft Maintenance, Oiild Care, 
Radio/TV P^pair, Home Appliance Repair, Carpentry, and Commercial Baking 
( What's a BOCES? 1970: p. 12). 

California, Pennsylvania, and Michigan are among the states other 
than New York which have chosen to make vocational education courses 
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available to students through their intenoediate units • Other states, 
such S3 Texas, have opted to limit the role of their intermediate units 
to that of providing only supplementary services to the vocational pro- 
grams of their districts • The supplementary services genei*ally take the 
form of consultative assistance and insenrice training for the vocational 
education personnel of districts. 

Regardless of the specific approaches taken by these states, it is 
quite clear that intermediate educational units have a legitimate and 
useful role in vocational education. The need for highly trained and 
widely diversified technicians is certain to iiicrease. As this occws, 
states will likely rely more and more on the intermediate unit to assist 
schools in the area of vocational education. 

Data Processing 

For efficiency, educational data processini services rely upon a 
large student population as much, if not more, than do any of the other 
specialized services offered by intermediate xanits* Compoiter time is 
expensive. Costs are high regardless of the procwlure used to procure 
access to the machine (for example, rental, lease, lease-purchase or 
purchase). In addition, data preparation and programming costs are 
quite high. Because of the costs, it is desirable to increase the num- 
ber of clients receiving data processing services. For example, devel- 
oping a Ltudent scheduling program for eighteen thousand students would 
likely cost no more than if the program were developed for scheduling 
one hundred students. 

Savings which accrue to local schools by sharing in the costs of 
educational data processing services have resulted in the suggestion, 
made by many authorities, that thi^ service be supplied by intermediate 
units (isenberg, 1966: pp. 6-7; Stephens and Ellena, 1973: p» 19) • 
However, son:^ states see even regional intermediate units as often being 
too small to provide economical data processing services and have estab-* 
llshed multi-region data processing centers. 

JVesently, intermediate units in several states are making data pro- 
cessing services available to schools of all sizes (WiUey, 1973: P» 35) • 
All school districts in the state of Texas have access to data processing 
services through their Regional Education Service Center. Semrices in 
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which the districts con choose to participate delude student schedulingt 
grade reporting, test scoring and reportingt census reportingv teacher 
payroll, student attendance, and a nvimber of financial reports. In Texas, 
the RESCs in Houston, Dallas, San Antonio, El Paso, Fort Worth, Kilgore, 
Afflarillo, and Lubbock have their ovn cocnputers* Ihe other twelve centers 
tie into one of these "cocnputers in order to serve their cwstituents. 

The FQ^imary advantage for school9<4n utilising cooputer services is 
that they can reduce the time spent on routine papcrworic and irecordkeeping 
The cocqTuter does permit ready access to <s^ed data and can be used for 
data analysis* Large school systems would be faced with serious problems 
if they did not have data processing services av^iilable* However, the 
importance of data processing services to small rural schools is question* 
able (Willey, 1973: p» 35) • Small schools can often maintain their own 
records, store data, and perform other similar tasks more efficiently and 
economically by hand than by computer* Preparing data for input into a 
computer is time consimdng* The inability of con^niter specialists and 
most school people to coranunicate effectively with each other is another 
stumbling block. Willey (l973s P» 35) repoi*ted on a good rule of thumb 
for small schools to use determining their need for cooaputerized 
sez*vices» He stated that for every dollar t^he small school spent on 
these seinrices, there should be an enrollment figure of from three to five 
students to support the use of these services* 

Some of the progran^ areas computers can help with are as follows: 
(l) informatiai, (2) budget and finance, (3) class schedilllng, (A) grade 
processing, (5) attendance records, (6) testing, (7) guidance counseling, 
(8) bus route scheduling, and (9) library automation (Will^, 1973: 
pp* 3^37)* Large or small districts can obtain computer services in a 
realistic manner through their intemediate educational unit. However, 
the need for such services should be carefully examined, particularly by 
small schools, before cocnmitting the district to participation. 

Ourrlculxim Leadership 
One of the most positive aspects of the educational system in this 
country is the educator *n unwillingness to accept the status quo. Educa*- 
tors have continually searched for methods which would improve the instruc 
ticoal process and better meet the needs of learners* The literature is 
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ret^iete nith discxissions of new and innovative teaching strategies such 
as Individually Guided Education (IGE), Man : A Course of Study ■ Taba 
Teaching Strategies, Piaget-based instruction, and competency-based edu* 
cation. In addition to prograzns designed to improve the educational 
porocess and curriculum content, other programs have been developed to 
address emerging societal needs* Career education, environznental educa- 
tion, crime ond dnjtg education, and ethnic studies reflect a few of the 
programs schools have implemented to address new concerns* 

It is admirable that educational institutions have been willing to 
change in an attempt to improve their services. However, the rapidity 
i#ith which change is often introduced causes problems for teachers* 
Some teachers are able to master the skills that are necessary for imple* 
mentation of the new programs. For many, these innovative programs have 
become a source of ftrustration. They likely received their teacher pre- 
paratorjr training prior to the development of the new concepts and need 
help in mastering them. A substantial inservice program is required to 
develop the con5>etence and confidence of these teachers (Isenberg, 1966: 
P- 7). 

Curriciilum leadership is one of the areas in vMch intermediate edu- 
cational units: can provide a valuable service to local districts. Through 
these agencies, school districts of all sizes are able to make highly 
trained curriculum specialists available to their teachers. Specialists, 
employed by an intermediate unit, are free to work with all of the teachers 
within the agency* s boundaries. Thus, every district has access to these 
professionals; yet, no single district has to bear the total expense. 
The curriculum consultants work with individual teachers as well^as with 
groups. If requested, the specialists make classroom visits to help 
teachers on specific problems. Conducting insearvice sessions on new pro- 
grams and teaching techniques is also a prijnary function of these consul- 
tants. 

The Texas Education Agency (TEA) has tised the curriculum specialists 
i^OQ the t;^ty Regional Education Service Centers as spread agents for 
specific programs. In 19^8, TEA conducted training sessions on the Triple 
A Science Rrogram for a specialist trom each of the RESCs. These consxil- 
tants then retximed to their own agencies and conducted workshops on this 
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topic for teachers Aroci Xocal school districts. Ihis same strategy has 
been used for a number of other programs* Vlhile the curriculuni consultant 
in the RESC is a generalistf t^e centers emplpy other perscninel for speci- 
fic areas* Most of the intermediate units have consultants for drug and 
crLnie education, guidance and counseling, media i special education, voca- 
tional education, planniiig and evaluation, career education, testing, 
early childhood educatioi, administratis, and finance. 

Intermediate educational xmits have concentrated nuch of their effort 
in curriculum leadership. The regional tinits play a major role in pro- 
viding inservice education for practicing teachers. This service has been 
especially valuable to rural schools since they are severely limited in 
their ability to employ curriculum consultants. Intermediate tanits %«orking 
cooperatively with local districts perform a needed task by providing 
teachers with regular assistance in the latest cxirricultmi developments. 

Madia Searvices 

The concept of developing regional media programs is quite dated. 
As far back as the 19305, with the St. Louis County Cooperative Audio- 
Visxial Center, have concepts of this nature been implemented. The gen- 
eral notion, however, is gaining popularity across the country at a rapid 
rate. Regional approaches are receiving considerable attention as school 
districts realize that many specialized services, such as media, cannot 
be independently operated on an efficiency level comparable with a region- 
alized operation. Current exan^les of organizations utilizing the regional 
concept are as follows: Boards of Cooperative Educational Services in 
New Yorkt Intermediate Educational Districts in Qregoi, Regional Education 
Service Centers in Texas, and Educaticmal Service Units in Nebraska and 
Iowa (Liberman, 197?^ P* 46). 

Liberman delineated several reasons fbr the rapid growth in the 
regionalizati(»i of media: 

1. The high cost factor of educational materials, equipment, and 
support services* 

2. The need for a wealth of e^q^^isive educational materials such 
as 16 mm films and videotapes to support an effective instruc- 
tional program. 

3. The need for a variety of educational services such as video 
tape duplication that are too expensive to be offered indepen- 
dently in each district. 



4« The need for professional direction in assisting districts in 
developoent of effective techniques for utilizing oedia^ 

5. The ability of many regional centers to acquire federal fuiKling 
to better support their programs [p. 46]. 

Okie of the most popular services intermediate educational units have 

provided participating school districts is in the area of educational com** 

aunications or media. Specialized sexnrices embodied by media include the 

following: 

!• Loan libraries of 16 mm film available to the various partici- 
pating schools. 

2« Duplicaticm services for audio- and videotapes and transparencies. 
3* Ghraphic development and reproduction services t inclxxding slides t 

transparencies 9 posters, and so on. Usually these sez*vices are 

available directly to teachers upon request* 
A* Audiovisual equipment repair aiid preventative maintenance services. 
5* Television production facilities for microteaching and insexnrice 

utilization. 

6. Inservice training and staff development programs in media design 
and utilization. 

7« Centralized purchasing of media equipment, instructional materials t 
and supplies. 

8. Professional library services, including state-adopted textbook 

sanQ^le copies, ciu*riculum guides, professional books, and Journals. 
9* IVinting and duplicating services for school district news organs, 
brochures, and catalogs. 
10. Specialized subject-matter resources in drug education, drlVHv 
and safety education, guidance and counseling, readixig, environ- 
mental education, and others. 
The 16 mm f jCLm library in most regionalized operations consists of 
a cdmprehensive bank of films. These instructional materials vary troca 
special staff development and inservice training techniques to subject- 
matter areas at all grade levels. Normally, the film may be scheduled 
upon request by clientele teachers, and the materials are l^en mailed or 
delivered to the appropriate classroom. Each teacher is provided a cata- 
log of subject-matter-organized film title listings and bodcing instruc- 
tions and forms. Although the majority of centers schedule film by hand. 
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9ome have developed rather sophisticated co6)puteL*lzed booking systems* 
These plans hold promise for routinizing such services by decreasing the 
••turn dowi" rate andt generally, iii^roving the service. 

In addition to the economic advantages i another advantage of the 
regionalized media organization is the availability of a comprehensive 
instructional library for all teacher clients to use* Single libraries t 
financed independently by school districts t would be hard pressed to pro- 
cure i maintain t aiKi distribute the quantity of films possible through a 
specialized and centralized regional instructional media center. 

A st^juiard practice by many regional media centers is to involve the 
users of the materials in the selectim and procurement processes* Com- 
mittees are formed to advisSi after considerable studtyi the regional 
center of the films recommended for purchase* Such variables as (l) how 
well the film complements school curriciila and instructicMii (2) the cost 
of the Itemt (3) the estimated level of need for the fllmi and (4) the 
tiioeliness of the topic are considered. 

Services embodied by media or educational communications which 
typically are available to clients of the regional media center include 
consultation I staff development » and Inservice training activities. Mai^y 
centers eo^loy media specialists who uork with teachers and other educa- 
tors in the development of Instructional media and on their utilization. 
Substantial portions of such consultation are performed at the educator's 
hom^ base — ^his school. Obviously, this approach enables the media con- 
sultant to more effectively react to specific problems the client may 
present or demonstrate. Similarly, the consultant can assist in the 
selection of alternative solutions when he can observe and assess the 
problems firsthand and evaltiate the effects of his suggestions for 
improvement. In addition, the delivery of consultative services to the 
schools promotes the possibility of cutting down on the expenditure of 
unproductive time involved while ntimbers of teachers travel to be con- 
sulted. 

In all probability, media-related services enjoy the most common- 
ality of all regicaialized seirvices yet installed in the country's inter- 
mediate educatioial xinits. 
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Prlver Education 

The nature of driver education nilitates towards lis applicability 
to reglonallzatloni for drastically Increasing the number of students 
taught while only moderately increasing the number of staff personnel 
contributes to desirable economic benefits* I 

Reglm XIX Education Service Center In El Pasoy Texas » responded to 
a request by its clientele schools in 1969 to pilot and study the feasi- 
bility of consolidating several school district driver education programs 
into a regionalized format. The per-pupil costs and overall effective* 
ness of providing driver education were carefully analyzed* It was con- 
cluded that costs could be reduced and the effectiveness could be eahanced 
by regionalizing a program that used driver simulation equipment* 

B/ utilizing special simulation equipment » several advantages accrued 
to the program* These include the following: 

1* A larger nxunber of students can benefit ft*om such a program* 

2* The per-pupil cost of Instruction can be substantlal2y reduced* 

3» Fewer teachers are needed. 

4* Students can learn the necessary basic skills in a simulctor as 

effectively as in a dual-control car* 
5* Students can d^'nrelop better attitudes* 

6* Students can learn appropriate responses to emergency situations 
without the attendant hazard of actually being in a car on the 
road* 

7* Electric scoring devices can provide immediate detection of 
student errors (Hall, 1969: p. 13) • 

Fiscal expenditure reductlc^ under the regionalized driver education 
program with the use of the simulators was approximately 32 percent* This 
figure was based on information obtained trom the Texas Education Agency 
(the Texas State Department of Education* During the 196?-^ school yeart 
360 school districts in Texas reported an average per-pupil cost for 
driver education of $58* 74* In that same period of time^ 2$l^ students 
in the Region XIX ESC service area completed the course in a conventional 
program operated by U school districts at a cost of $75*00 per pupil* 
Subsequently, during the period from June 1969 through the 1969-70 school 
yeari some 8|000 students completed training in the new, regionalized 
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program at an average coat of approximately $40*00 per student. Com- 
putations were inclusive of azaortization of simulation equipment over 
a tcn--year period. 

Accortling to the authors (Uxer and Benson, 1971) of a report on the 
Region XIX ESC regionalized driver education program, •The efficiency and 
cost reduction of the program may be attributed prijnarjfly to centralization 
of class scheduling, utilization of driver training assistant instructors, 
limited use of driver training vehicl^ra, optimal utilization of certified 
instruct02rst and use of simulators to increase stt^ent-teacher ratio** 
[p- 17]. 

. Contributing to the success of this type of regionalized instructional 
program, featuring direct services to students, was the initiative of the 
State Department of Education (TEA), which Jointly %iith the Texas State 
Department of Public Safety modified the credit requirements relative to 
the driver education course* Driver training experiences in the simulators 
were accepted as a portion of the behind-the-^eel ejq>eriences previously 
required. The fiscal advantages of increasing the student-teacher ratio 
in the lj>-car laboratory phase from approximately four to one (one instruc- 
tor with one student driver and three student-observers) to sixteen to one 
(tising the simulator) are quite apparent. 

Equally important to tho success of the endeavor was the utilization 
of paraprofessionals, vdio performed almost total instniction in the lab- 
oratory phases involving the simulation and actual in-car driving and 
observation. Although trained and certified as teaching assistants, these 
personnel were not required to possess a college degree. The regular 
supervisory teachers, \Aio provided all of the classroom instmction, 
typically held masters degrees. 

The administrators of the Region XIX ESC make no contention that 
successful implementation of the regionalization concept in this particular 
case is indicative of the need for regionalization in all areas of educa- 
tion. It may be concluded, however, that some advantages do accznie when 
-separate school district programs are reshaped into regional designs. 
Efficiency in manpower utilization, if properly organized ^ may result in 
substantial Increases. Additionally, if expanded student access to im- 
proved educational experiences is an outcome of a regionalized schema, 
the plan is worth considering. 
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Rural schools, in regionalized programs, have derived a number of 
benefits « Through the regional approach| small, rural, isolated school 
districts can offer the same opportunities for their students as do the 
larger sc!iOol districts* When the small student enrollment of me school 
la combined %iith that of other small schools the possibility for cost- 
effective Instruction is enhanced* 

Other Services 

Tie services provided intermediate educational units should sup- 
plement the elementary and secondary programs of the public schools; the 
intermediate agencies should not offer programs vdilch compete with those 
of public schools* There are numerous services, in addition to those pre- 
vlcwly dlsaassed, which can legitimately be provided to local districts 
by intermediate units* Some of the more common services identified in 
the liters tttre include the follovdng: cooperative purchasing, bus driver 
training, adult education, health and nutritional programs, cultxxral en- 
richment programs, transportation services, psychological services, plan- 
ning of school buildings, proposal writing, research, social services, 
teacher recruitment, and custodian training (isenberg, 1966: p* 9; 
Tamblyn, 1971: pp* 12-13) • The tjrpes of scmrices which might be provided 
by intermediate units are almost unlimited* Of course, specific programs 
should be selected according to the particular needs of the local districts 
served by the intermediate unit* By cooperatively planning with its dis- 
tricts, an intermediate unit can develop a set of services which, will 
best meet the needs of its schools* 
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Chapter IV 

SUMMARY AND RECOKKE3Q/VnONS 

Contained in this chapter are an overview of the previous three chap- 
ter?! and a set of reconnendations by the authors which hopefully will im- 
prove and optimize the effects of the intermediate educational units on 
public education* 

Sungnary 

In Chapter If the development of the American school system was 
traced f^om its inception in colonial America to contemporary times* 
During this period of approximately three hxindred years i the function of 
education has been 'transformed from its original , restricted , religious 
orientation of enabling the population to read the Bible into a compre- 
hensivei almost all^-^compassingy responsibility to accept the challenges 
of solving almost any societal problem* 

The gradual expansion of the school* s responsibilities to be all 
things to all people has been basedy in party on the people's faith in 
the educative processes* Attend^ant to the increasing comprehensiveness 
of the American school system hail been the changing nature of our popu- 
lation~flrom almost completely rLvral to substantially xirban* The effects 
of the Industrial Revolution were reviewed, vdiereby philosophical modi- 
fications in education resulted ix.\ a shift Ui the image of the school 
from one in which schools pursued the Aristotelian ideal of knowledge for 
its own sake to one of practicality and utility* 

The thnast of the public school system toward including more curri- 
cula in the schooling process was further amplified by the willingness of 
the system to accept responsibility for a greater portion of the indivi- 
dual's life span* This materialized with the ruling rendered in the 
Kalamazoo case^ which installed secondary education as an integral compo- 
nent of the public education design* 

, Recent and contemporary demands of the j)ublic schools were briefly 
discussed* These demands touched upon the concern in the 1930s that 
schools teach for social development , the conversion and adaptation of 
school programs to meet wartime needs in the 19403, the reaction to the 
fear that the country was technologically inferior in the late 1950s, and 
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the desire In the 19703 to enhance the relevancy of the schooling processed 
for the ndiiority populations of the nation* 

Characteristics of the rural population were identified and were 
briefly explained i especially that the rural population, in general i is 
not dissipating. Although the rxiral farm sector, has declined appreciably 
during the past severity years, the nonfarm, rural population still con-' 
stitutes a substantial percentage of the nation's total population — aljnost 
45 million* 

That these millions of Americans rely upon mral schools to provide 
adequate experiences for the children who attend them should be of para- 
mount importance to the educators of this country* Owing to factors, 
earlier discussed, stuaents attending rural schools normally do not have 
educational opportunities equal to t-hose of students \ino attend large? 
schools. In fact, the problems pecvLLiar to the niral school have had the 
effect, in essence, of penalizing the child. Discussed were such disad- 
vantages as limited financial capabilities, abbreviated curricular offerings, 
inability to attract and maintain quality staff, dated administrative and ^ 
organizational structure, and provincialism and conservatism. 

The development of the intermediate educational unit in this country 
was traced from its original entrance into the educational community as a 
county unit to its relatively recent emergence as a regional unit. The 
differences in structure, role, and geographic responsibilities were des- 
cribed. 

Basically, the county \xnlt was installed to perform specified adminis- 
trative seiTvices to school districts and to improve communications between 
the state and the small, rural elementary schools. Although it served 
admirably in its time, many authorities agree that the county unit has 
probably outlived its usefulness* 

Typically, the qualifications of the administrator of the county unit 
were more political than educational; therefore, meaningful services avail- 
able to schools from the county office were limited. The regulatory powers 
delegated by law to the county unit were specific and generally required 
the services of only a single person, the county superintendent of schools. 
Because of the initial rationale for the establishment of the county unit, 
minimal modification of its role has occurred. Being highly oriented, 
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generally, toward rurality, the county unit has remained rather static 
and has experienced only ndnor changes through the years • 

Regional units contrast drajuatically with the county unit^ in several * 
ways. While the county unit typically serves a single county area, the 
regional unit may serve several counties, each with a number^ of school' 
districts within its confines The trademark of the regional unit is 
service, and the limited regulatory functions assigned to such xinits enjoy 
only low-key publicity. Regional units have been associated with the 
desired outcomes of economizing educational opportunities for children 
and providing specialized staff personnel to local schools and other 
organizational resources within a prescribed area. 

. The approaches taken for the establishment of intermediate educational 
units vary broadly ftpm state to state. Hie legal parameters differ, roles 
and services vary, and the names contrast. However, the pivotal philoso- 
phical consideration is relatively common: ^ iinprove tKe quality of edu- 
cation available providing searvices to the local education agencies. 
Types of Units 

Chapter II contained a detailed comparison of county and regional 
Intermediate educational units • The strengths and limit^ations of these 
two types of units were discussed. The authors are of the opinion that 
intermediate units organized on a regional basis are much more efficient 
and economical than are those liinited by county lines. Regionalizatidn. 
permits, first of all, a degree of flexibility that county units do not 
enjoy. A regional unit, while normally including several counties, can 
be limited to a single city, if the need exists. For example i among 
Pennsylvania's twenty-three intermediate units, one has been designated 
to serve the city of Philadelphia and another to serve Pittsburg. At the 
other end of the spectrum, the regional \init can be quite large. This 
is particularly important when attempting economically to deliver services 
to rural schools in sparsely populated areas. For example, the Regional 
Education Service Center in Midland, Texas, serves about 70,000 pupils, 
but these students are scattered throughout nineteen counties and 37,000 
square miles of territory. ' 

States vdiich presently have county intermediate tinits are encoiuraged 
to reorganize those units on a regional basis. Also, states considering 
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the initial establishment of intermediate agencies ^e encouraged to or- 
ganize their units according to regional boundaries • Some variables which 
should be studied vdien detmidning boundaries include the following: stu- 
dent population and distributioni number o£ local districts, local district 
wealth, socioeconomic levels, distance, and cultural orientations. 

Recommendations ' , 

Regulatory versus Service Roles \ ' 

There has been considerable debate relative to whether intermediate 
units are best fit to be providers of service or possessors of regulatory 
authority. In their initial establishment, most intermediate ami t instal- 
lations could best be characterized as. extensions "olr arms of the state 
government designed to deal with local school, districts. In many state ; 
intermediate operations, such as California, Iowa, and Michigan, specific 
line power jenf or cement responsibiliti^ have been legislated. However, 
this power has been estaljlished in the intermediate units only when those 
agencies have seznred as arms of the state departments of education. 

Wiether the effectiveness of the intermediate unit as a service agency 
is affected yhen it is also vested witK regulatory powers is debatable. 
Some authoritiesi, believe that the intermediate xinit's to acceptance hy 
its clientele schools is its consistent provision of quality programs and 
services. • 

In the opinion of the writers, ^>a factor more critical than vAiether or 
not regulatory power^ are given th^ intermediate unit is the degree of 
acceptance the \init enjoys based upon its ability to perform adequately 
in its involvement? with the schools it serves ^ An intermediate unit builds 
a stronger reputation as an educational leader by providing services than 
by relying upon a statute which mandates that these units provide leader- 
ship. • • 

Under certain circumstances, however, intermediate units* might be^ 
more -effective if authoritative measures were utilized. For example, if 
specific programs or services' available through the intermediate unit 
proved to^e more effective than siinilar provisions offered by the schools, 
then the schools should be required to accept delivery of such services — 
as when regional media' services featuring a comprehensive film and instruc- 
tional materials library can be operated by an intermediate unit more 
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econociaically than iiidividual school districts* In such a caset more 
teachers and studmts would benefit troat the coaparehoisiTe holdings of a 
regionalized media center* The authors recoma&id that, mder these con- 
ditions! the schools be required to participate in the regional program 
rather than be allowed to establish their crwn* 
Boards of Control 

The structure of govemence of tho int^Tkediate unit is dependent 
upcn the established mission of the organization* If the intermediate 
unit functionally serves as an extension of the state department of edu- 
cation t its board of control probably is the state board of education* 
If the unit is established basically to tnrovide services to schools %ddLch 
request and accept them <xi a voluntary basis t the unit probably has its 
own separate board of directors* Howelfert a number of plans for providing 
governance ere operative throu^iout the country* 

It is recommended that the clientele cnrganizations of the intermediate 
tmits be represented in the policy-formulation processes* Whether indi-- 
vidual schools or districts nominate representatives to serve on a boarti 
of directors or whether a superintendtot or one of his school board membex*s 
represents the district is not of partiailar c(»isequence* The cmcept of 
local control is broadened to become regional control in this instancst 
but is, nevertheless, a desirable condition in insuring that the institu- 
tional goals of the intermediate unit and the educational agency being 
served are compatible* 
Financinj? 

T^pes of financial arrang«Dents which have been developed to support 
the intermediate educational unit vary almost as much &s do the roles the 
units have asstmed* A number of states, for example, permit the inter- 
mediate unit to levy taxes; however, others are almost totally dependeat 
on local funding support* Most intermediate units have legal permission 
to accept funding from federal, state, and local sources* There are also 
matching arrangements whereby local revenues are matched U> some extccit 
by the state* Incentive programs have been established which feature 
reimbursement to local education agencies for expenditures associated 
with {Cooperative involvemmts, <m a voluntary basis, with the intermediate 
unit*i Flow-through funds from federal sources to the state and finally to 
the intermediate unit constitute another type of financial arrangements 
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A guaranteed basic funding for a core of administrative and prograxa- 
natic operations is recooasended* Included in this finding should be ade*- 
quate financial resources for the salaries of the chief executive and his 
administrators; support for facilities; funds for business t communication f 
and secretarial services; and transportation allowances* Additionally t 
administrative costs associated with priauiry services 9 such as instructional 
iwdia axKl planning and evaluation, should be included in the base funding* 
Additictfial funds should be available in the form of grants obtained by 
the intermediate unit trom state and federal sources* These ftxnds should 
be available only after the intermediate unit and its clientele have 
Jointly submitted a request based on a cooi>erati\'e needs assessment and 
planning relationship* The intermediate unites clientele must be Involved 
in determining the needs of the unit and in establishing programmatic 
priorities and thrusts to address the needs. 

It is further reccGsnended that all funding be reviewed annually ^ even 
in continuation projects, to insure that priorities still exist in the 
application areas* Rrequent review of the tise of basic 'financial resources 
would also be appropriate* 
Staffing 

One of the major benefits school districts derive from intermediate 
educational units is ready access to the human resources of those units* 
Intermediate agencies are better able to «nplo/ and retain highly trained 
individuals than are many school districts* Rural schools, for example, 
have a particularly difficult time employing specialists* Yet, the impor- 
tance of a school being able to call upon the services of specialists for 
assistance has been established* Isenberg (1966: p. 7) stated that the 
intermediate units are excellent vehicles for making specialists avail--' 
able to classroom teachers* 

If the middle-echelon agency is to provide useful consxiltative assis-- 
tance to schools, those units must be staffed by individuals with the 
needed conq?etencies. Haskew (1971: P» 27) stated that caice a regional 
cducatic« agency has secured a staff, it roust live with that staff's 
strengths and weaknesses for a long time. Ke acctarately sunned up the 
danger that intermediate units face in staffing, ••Mediocrity once secured 
is hard to overcome** [p* 27] • 
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The success or failxire oi an intermediate unit is determined by the 
quality of the programs it provides to the local districts. Few variables 
have greater influence upon program quality than do the abilities of the in- 
dividuals eaplnyeA by the intermediate agency to conduct those programs* For 
this reason, the cuthors recocimend that considerable effort be expended by 
intermediate units to employ and retain competent p^sonnel* Because of the 
criticality of obtaining a qualxty staff, salaries paid by intermediate units 
must be coocpetitive with other agencies searching for the same types of indi- 
viduals* Specifically, salaries paid by intermediate units should compare 
favorably with those paid by universities, conrounity colleges, state and 
federal education agencies, and the better-paying school districts* 

The most critical position in an intermediate unit is that of chief 
executive. The leadership provided by that perscm should shape the direc- 
tion of the agency and the overall quality of its programs* The individual 
employed for this positic»i should be a generalist, hold an advanced degree 
in education, and have administrative experience in the public schools or 
in an intermediate unit. He should b^ firmly committed to the concept of 
regionalization and be philosophically oriented toward change. The chief 
executive must be able to work effectively with school superintendents 
He must be diplomatic and, yet, risk-oriented if he is to function as a 
facilitator of change. 

Once employed, the chief executive should expeditiously build a small 
a:id competent administrative team. Team members shoalxl bo no more than 
one level below the chief executive. While they should possess in-depth 
expertise in a particular phase of the organization's work, they should 
also be capable of working in a number of other areas. It is partioxlarly 
iinportant that they be skilled in working with people and that th^ pos- 
sess planning, administrative, and communicative skills. Definitely, 
they must be able to conceptualize and write funding proposals for needed 
programs. Members of the administrative team should constitute the core 
of the professional staff. They, more than any other employees, must be 
able to produce results for the intermediate tinit and its client schools. 

Some individuals trained in narrow specialities are needed by inter- 
mediate units; however, the specific programs offered by the ^eciiy should 
determine the types of specialists required. Media specialists, computer 
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technicians, specialists in various learning disabilities, and business 
office personnel typiiy the kinds of jobs that require persons highly 
trained in relatively narrow fields* Since even intermediate units can- 
not provide specialists in every area, it is advised that the agencies 
act cautiously when hiring specialists. For example, it would likely 
be better to employ an individual with broad experience in curriculum 
dcvelopcent than a person ^iose specialty is limited to a single area, 
for example, mathematics, science, or elementary education* The expert 
in cxirriculum development will be of value to many more educators than 
will the subjectHnatter specialist. If in-<lepth expertise is necessary 
for a special short-term project, contracting with outside constiltants 
or using the ••holding company** concept is advisable. Either of these 
approaches would be superior to employing a full-time staff member for 
a single, temporary project. 
Improving Services to Rural Schools 

An often-quoted advantage of intermediate educational \anits has been 
their ability to provide services for rural schools that the schools could 
not economically provide for themselves. The authors are in ccmiplete agree- 
ment with this proposition. The benefits which accrue to rural schools 
by participating with an intermediate unit in programs such as media, data 
processing, and curriculum consultation have been well documented. 

Unfortunately, many rural school districts could be receiving an 
improved quality of service if the leaders of those schools were more know- 
ledgeable about the purposes of intermediate units. Intermediate units 
have as their primary function the provision of services to schools. Con- 
sequently, they are, in almost all instances, very concerned about the 
opinions of local superintendents, principals, and teachers. IVofessional 
employees of even the smallest ijchools usually have subs tan tiiil influence 
with the administrators of the intermediate units. It is recommended that 
rural school superintendents become better acquainted with the top-level 
administrators of thedr middle-fechelon agency. Problems faced by the 
schools should be openly discxissed with these professionals and suggestions 
solicited. School people should consider the intermediate educational 
unit as an additional resource they can utilize in solving their problems 
and not as an organization which is in competition with the public school. 
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Local school adminiatra tears who take the initiative in establishing con- 
tact with their intermediate unit will reap benefits in terms of improved 
and additional services* 
Other Recommendations 

• State departments of education should increase their utilization 
of intermediate^ units in statewide planning efforts* Each region 
within a state should have a regional planning council composed 
of the sup>erintendents of schools and the chief administrator of 
the intermediate unit. Representatives of the regional planning 
council, along with state department officials i should make up a 
state planning council* A primary function of these groups should 
be long-range planning and problem resolution. The structure of 
the groups should encourage commmication flrom the local and 
regional agencies to the state department. Th^ should not be 
used simply to pass information tram the state to local and 
regional units. These groups should have actxial influence upon 
such decisions as formalization of guidelines for program funding, 
distribution of state and Federal finances, and legislative pro- 
posals which affect public education. 
. Intermediate educational units should develop the capability to 
provide schools consultative assistance in program evaluation. 
Each school district should be encouraged to engage in a substan- 
tive evaluation at least every three years. In addition, inter- 
mediate units should help local districts to establish and main- 
tain an ongoing evaluation program designed to improve the instmic- 
tional process* 

. Boards of directors should make a concerted effOTt to employ the 
most qualified perscm available for the position of chief executive 
of the intermediate unit. When an opening occurs, criteria to 
be used in selection should be published, the vacancy widely ad- 
vertised, and a search begun for the best candidate. Certainly, 
the Job ought tnily to be open and the board coamitted to hiring 
the most capable applicant. A screening coonitt^e comp>osed of 
professional educators should be used by the board to eliminate 
individuals who do not meet the published criteria* The authors 



recoQsaoid that once the board arrives at a selection i confirmation 
by the state commissioner of educaticwi should be obtained prior to 
announcing the board's choice. Conversely! approval of the commis- 
sioner should be required before a board can dismiss a chief exe«* 
cutive« 

The boundaries of the intermediate educational unit should be 
coterminous with those of other regional governmental agencies 
in the state. Ccmnnjuiicatiais between the various regional agencies 
should be established in order to augment better regional planning. 
State legislatures should closely examine the possibility of equal- 
izing educational opportunities between school districts by uti- 
lizing regional intermediate educational \mits to a greater degree. 
For example! regions might be more appropriate than counties for 
the purpose of assessing property for taxation. Clearly! there 
would be fewer administrative units to deal with and consequently 
less deviation between the assessments. 

The state department of education should encourage! possibly with 
funding! several or all of its intermediate unit? to develop true 
e3q>ertise in specific topical areas of i^ucation. Staff from the 
various intermediate units could then seznre as resource people 
throughout the state! v^erever their talents were required. Top- 
ical areas might include accountability! collective bargaining! 
environmental education! teacher evaluation! management by objec- 
tives and results! bilingual education! &nd )>eeds assessmmt. 
State departments of education should launch a vigorous campaign 
designed for better informing school boards and their superinten- 
dents about the purposes of intermediate units. They should 
clearly state the legal status of intermediate educational units ! 
%diat types of services are available through these agencies! and 
the costs to districts for services. In addition, the differen- 
tiation between the role of public schools and the role of the 
middle-echelon agencies should be outlined. It should be stressed 
that Intermediate educational units are resources for districts 
and that the two types of organizations are not in competition. 
The linkage between the Rural Education Association (REA) and 
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intemediate units should be increased* Efforts should be irt&en- 
sifled to inform rural school acbninlstrators of the services they 
can procure through intermediate educational imits* The ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Rural Education and Small Schools and the REA 
are in ideal positions to facilitate this linkage* 
Administrators of intermediate units need to make a coordinated 
effort to inform decision makers in the educational ccosmanity 
about the legitimacy and the role of their organizaticms* '^This 
effort should be conducted at the local f state, and national levels • 
Writing for professional publications and working through organi- 
zations such as the American Association of School Administrators 
(AASA) are two strategies which might be utilized. If intermediate 
units are to be assured of continuing in this time of increased 
competition for dollars, they desperately need the support of in- 
fluential persons within the profession. 

Intermediate educational iniits should take a more active role in 
encouraging nxral school districts to cooperate* with each other 
in programs in vAiich intermediate xmits are not eligible to parti- 
cipate. That is, they should serve as the catalyst to help the 
districts establish cooperative programs among themselves, even 
though the intermediate unit is not directly involved in the pro- 
grams. In some states, sharing in the use and costs of the fol- 
lowing types of activities would be applicable: mobile learning 
facilities, itinerant teachers, social work^>rs, and vocational 
programs • 
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